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Double Peony Collection 


Andy 

Felix Crousse 
Lady Kate 
Last Rose 
Lillian Wild 
Minuet 
Ozark Beauty 


Prairie King 
Francois Ortegat 
Karl Rosenfield 
Mons. Jules Elie 
Sarah Bernhardt 
Shawnee Chief 
The Mighty Mo 


Queen of Hamburg 


15 of our most choice varieties in peerless 
pinks ond regal reds to moke a lovely dis 


play in your garden 
Only $15 


total catalog 


AIL 15 sate $21.00) 
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with These Irresistible 
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Hardy, Top Quality Iris, 


Prepaid in U.S.A., for 


Select 3 
Chamois, 
pure chamois 
Chantilly, 
orchid-pink 
Chivairy, 
rich deep Dive 
Desert Song, 
rich cream self 
Distance, 
blue and silver 
Extravaganza, 
white, red-violet 
Firecracker, 
burgundy-red, yellow 
Golden Russet, 
ziant golden-russet 
Hit Parade, 
flamingo-pink 
Lockwood, 
rosy brown blend 


Ii. 


ur Amazing 
Money-Saving 


‘TOP SCORE’ 


Collection 


Only $7750 


Choose from 40 Outstanding Varieties 


Orelio, 

rich brown-red 
Pink Cameo, 

soft melting pink 
Ranger, 

brilliant crimson-red 
Rocket, 

vivid orange-chrome 
Russet Wings, 

copper-apricot blend 
Sky Ranger, 

soft medium biue 


Select 2 


Amandine, 
lemon-cream self 
) Beau Gay, 
salmon-orange self 
~) Blue Ange! Wings, 
light biue bicolor 
Biue Valley, 
sparkling true blue 


Cascade Splendor, 
pink, apricot, tan 
~) Courtier, 


deepest flamingo pink 


") Dutch Boy, 
cool biue-white 
Evengiow, 
rosy lavender 


~) Helen McGregor, 


clear pale biue 

) Lady Lowise, 
buff, iridescent white 

Leading Lady, 

white, edged yellow 

} Lela Dixon, 
clear blue plicata 

~) Moab, 


rose, brown, lavender ~ 


) New Snow, 
pure snowy white 


Pink Matron, 
smooth pink blend 
Relentless, 
solid deep red 
- Twilight Sky, 
splendid showy pink 
7) White Ruffles, 
grand ruffled white 


huge ruffled cream 
0) Confetti, 

creamy pink plicata 
”) Gold Sovereign, 

vivid gold-yellow self 

) Olympian, 

bi-tone buff and rose 
_) Peg GCabagh, 
clear blue violet 
C) Pinnacle 

white primrose-yellow 


At the Peak of the Planting Season... 


( | 
from the 


“WILDS” 


of Missouri 


Here, at Peony plantifg time, are two of the 
finest collections we've ever offered, and both at 
substantial savings to you. These royal representa- 
tives from the gardens called “the Peony Capitol 
of the World” will add grace and charm, glowing 
color and everlasting beauty to your 1955 garden. 
ORDER TODAY and we will ship at the ideal 
planting time for your locale! 


“Exotic Peoutes™ 
Collection 


Aureolin Mrs. Wilder Bancroft 
lwo Nippon Beauty 
Mischief Prairie Afire 

Opha Pride of Blasdell 

Red Star Red Emperor 

10 wondrously hardy, heavy-flowering singles 


ond Japs of superb substance and unques- 
tionable quality. 


(total catalog value $16.50) 
Prepaid in U.S.A., for Only $] 2 


ORDER TODAY 


and Save Up to 48% 


Beautiful New 1954 CATALOG! 


America’s Finest Book — with 413 
Peonies, 627 Iris, 300 Daylilies! 64 
pages, full color. Rush 25¢ for your 
copy Sacer. = or FREE with order 


from this 


NO C.0.D.’s, PLEASE! 


Vesey: 


Dept. HC-84 Sarcoxie, Mo. 











Oregon Grown Lilies 


Direct from Walter Marx Gardens to You 


Every garden should have at least a few of these most 
beautiful lilies. Our healthy, Oregon bulbs assure 
you of receiving the very finest stock that money can 
buy. All orders will be filled with large flowering size 
bulbs, freshly dug with live roots attached and ready 
to grow in your garden. Shipment begins in early 
October. 


L. CENTIFOLIUM HYBRIDS 
(OLYMPIC HYBRIDS) 


We offer these magnificent white trumpet lilies to American 
gardens as the supreme strain of hardy garden lilies. Many 
are wide petaled open bowls, others recurve sharply with 
considerable twist to create the informal ruffled flower so 
appealing to many. Exteriors vary greatly and are usually 
shaded wine, brown or green. These hybrids are strong 
growers and will do well wherever the Regal lily is grown. 
All come into flower 10 days to 3 weeks later than regale 
and will range from 5 to 8 feet in height. 


3 for $1.50—6 for $2.75—12 for $5.00 





L. SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 


This artistically fashioned lily is truly one of the most exquisite of 
all. Glorious in the late summer garden and always a delight to 
the flower arrangement devotee. Color varies from light to deep 
carmine pink. Plant is vigorous and blooms in late August and 
September on 4 to 5 foot stems. 


3 for $2.25—6 for $3.75—12 for $7.50 





L. SPECIOSUM RUBRUM 


L. RAINBOW HYBRIDS 
(DE GRAAFF) 


A new race of hybrid lilies, colors ranging 
from pale yellow through orange, gold, 
apricot, to maroon and crimson shades. 
Vastly superior to the older varieties of 
umbellatum and elegans and sure to give 
utmost satisfaction anywhere. All bloom in 
May and June. Height varies from 1'2 to 
L. RAINBOW HYBRID 2 feet. 


3 for $1.50—6 for $2.75—12 for $5.00 





L. MID-CENTURY HYBRIDS 


(DE GRAAFF) 


LATUM hybrids and perhaps Mr. De Graaff's 
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L. AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM 


L. AURATUM PLATYPHYLLUM 


The giant of all Gold Banded Lilies. The photograph gives 
some idea of the colossal proportions that can be attained. 
The picture was taken of a specimen in our display garden 
and measured 10 feet in height and produced over 80 
flowers. Such performance is perhaps phenomenal but 7 to 9 
foot stems bearing 15 to 30 huge 10 inch flowers is not 
unusual. Color is clear white with a pale yellow midrib. The 
spots are fewer and much lighter than in other varieties. 
August-September blooming. 


Each $1.50—3 for $3.50—12 for $12.50 


L. JAPONICUM 


(KRAMERI) 


The most beautiful of all pink lilies in our 
opinion. The large open trumpet flowers are 
apple blossom pink and possess a most pleas- 
ing fragrance. Plants bear 2 to 5 blooms on 
2 foot stems in June. Prefers a woodland 
location and acid soil. 


Each $1.00—3 for $2.75 


These are the interesting TIGRINUM X UMBEL- L. JAPONICUM 12 for $10.00 





plants, flowers, and colors in this group is quite 
amazing. All are absolutely hardy anywhere 





and will thrive wherever the common Tiger lily 





L. MID-CENTURY HYBRID is grown. 
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outstanding achievement to date. Variation of \ 


Write for our 8 page lily brochure featuring 
JAN DE GRAAFF’S SPECTACULAR NEW 
LILIES IN NATURAL COLOR. 

3 fer $1.50—6 fer $2.75—12 for $3000 mennnnnnnnnnnnnnnnannnnnnnnscraresd 
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flamingo-pink 
Lockwood, 


rosy brown blend 


hgnt Otue Dicolor 
Biue Valley, 
sparkling true biue 


The Bartlett Way 


EXPERT TREE SERVICE 


FROM MAINE TO CAROLINA 


BRANCH OFFICES 
VERMONT 
Rutland, 21 Church St., 3258 
Windsor, 3 State, 650 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Concord, 3 N. Main, 3412 
Milford, Ball Hill Rd., 647-M5 
Peterboro, 44 Main, 2 
Rochester, 82 So. Main, 1461-W 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Cambridge, 795 Memorial Dr., KI 7-0975 
Framingham, 8 Main, 5349 
Osterville, Falmouth Rd., GA 8-2397 
Pittsfield, Onota Bidg., 2-2855 
Prides Crossing, 640 Hale St., 

Bev. Farms 250 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence, 86 Summit, 1-5216 


CONNECTICUT 

Danbury, Pershing Bidg., 3-1234 
Hartford, 405 Farmington Ave., 32-8200 
New Haven, 902 Chapel, MA 4-9811 
Stamford, 60 Canal St., 3-1131 
Norwalk, 326 Main St., 6-3070 


NEW YORK 

Islip, 60 Church Ave., 2253 

Kingston, 5743 

Monroe, 207 Lake, 3-6131 

New York, 420 Lex. Ave., LE 2010 
Southampton, 19 Main, 1-0028 
Syracuse, State Tower Bidg., 3-1871 
Westbury, 249 Post Ave., 7-0648 

White Plains, 312 Tarrytown Rd., 9-3848 
Yorktown Heights, Amawalk Rd., 2-2772 


NEW JERSEY 

Bernardsville, 28 Anderson Rd., 8-0824 
Orange, 350 Main St., 3-4615 

Oradel, 757 Kinderkamack Rd., 8-5593 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Chambersburg, 520 E. Liberty St., 170 

Phila. (Cynwyd), 152 Montgomery Ave., 
Welsh Valley 4-3200 

Paoli, Box 246, 1894 

York, R. D. #1, 4-0705 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington, Greenhill & 2nd, 8-5580 


MARYLAND 

Bethesda, 4813 Bethesda Ave., 4-0855 
Easten, 7 Linden Ave., 1693 

Towson, 412 Delaware Ave., 8-054 
KENTUCKY 

Ashland, 300 Mayo Arcade, 2906 
OHIO 


Lancaster, 254 Boving Ave., 4687 
Zanesville, 817 Livingston Ave., 3-7417 
VIRGINIA 
Charlottesville, 3-2687 
Lynchburg, Box 806, 6-2529 
Roanoke, 

728 Ferdinand Ave., S. W., 3-8506 
TENNESSEE 
Kingsport, 1625 Linville St., 2033 
W. VIRGINIA 
Charleston, P. O. Box 1149, 4-8667 
Huntington, 625 16th St., 2-5462 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and 
Experimental Grounds, Stamford, Conn 


Vee, VIvwrrl, terverer tree ve wre 


— New Snow, 
pure snowy white 


~~ white primrose-yellow 


ME shapes stone fees) |. laa 
Dept. HC-84 Sarcoxie, Mo. 
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— Roche (Courtesy The Studio Publications) 
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Treat Yourself to a Splash 
of Spring this Fall! 
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GIANT “KOLE-CHEE-CUMS” 


(Colchicum Autumnale) 
NO SOIL— NO WATER — NO CARE 
Order Plenty for Fall Fun 


they'll delight you no end. 
small fall-blooming 


Colchicums are sheer fun; 
Do not confuse them with the 
crocus — NELIS Colchicums are the giant size 
bulbs as big as a Bermuda onion — with extra large 
clusters of showy, delicate blooms. Get off your order 
to NELIS right away — NELIS giant Colchicums are 
ready now for September blooming. 


Just be Sure your Bulbs are 
Big and Strong — the NELIS kind 


There’s no trick at all to Colchicum success, provided you 
start with big, strong bulbs, NELIS, the quality name in 
bulbs, specializes in the largest, healthiest of giant Col- 
chicum varieties. 


Your Choice 
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One of each 

4 for $1.75 
Three of each 
12 for $4.85 
Six of each 


24 for $8.75 


AUTUMNALE MAJOR — Lavender 
3 for $1.00; $3.00 per dozen 


ALTUMN QUEEN — Dark lilac 
3 for $1.35; $5.00 per dozen 


LILAC Ay tee — Clear mauve 
for $1.35; $5.00 per dozen 


VIOLET QUEEN — ty ilac 
3 for $1.35; $5.00 per dozen 











NELIS 


Department H-8 


ORDER NOW —by mail 
DIRECT FROM ——— 
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NURSERIES, 


HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 


Nothing to Do But Watch 
Them Burst Into Bloom 


Just set the giant Colchicum bulb in a 
dish, or place on mantel or table. No soil 
or water required. No muss or spotting. 
Without another bit of attention you'll 
have the freshest, gayest attraction in the 
home this fall. 











Save Them for Years of 
“Springtime in the Fall” 


After the indoor blooming period (15 days 
or more), you can plant your NELIS 
Colchicum bulbs outdoors in light soil, 
and next Spring they'll leaf out, with 
blooms again next Fall and every Fall for 
years. 


HERE’S A TIP: 


You can have Colchicum blooms all Fall 
by holding bulbs dormant in refrigerator, 
and taking them out as needed. Will 
bloom two weeks later. 


BUY SOME FOR GIFTS 


INC. 





3 for $2.00 











FALL BLOOMING 
LYCORIS 
SQUAMIGERA 
(HARDY AMARYLLIS HALLD 


Produces attractive green foliage which grows 


= 
= from early spring until July, when it ripens 
ot 
and disappe ars. About a month later, as if 

by magic, the flower stalk springs from the 


ground to a height of 2 to 3 feet, developing an 
umbel of large Lily-shaped flowers, 8 to 12 

in number, of a delicate lhac- pink shade. The 
bulb is perfectly hardy. In planting cover crown 
about 4 inches with soil. Order now for Fall 


$6.75 per dozen 





FALL BLOOMING 


STERNBERGIA 
LUTEA 


(GOLDEN YELLOW 
AUTUMN FLOWER) 


We have been fortunate in obtaining a 
shipment from Turkey, where the 
Sternbergias are native, and we are 
now able to offer you these 
scarce flowers. The bulbs develop their 

foliage shortly before bloomin 
adding to the beauty of the ric “hy 
textured yellow flowers which come 
forth around mid-September and 
reach a height of 6 to 8 inches. 
They are perfectly hardy and may be 
used for potting indoors also. 

Order now for Fall blooming. 


6 for $1.35 12 for $2.50 
25 for $4.65 





SHIPMENT OF ALL ITEMS ON 
THIS PAGE STARTS IN AUGUST 
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24° 836" 48” 


New Magic-Twist 
Plant Stakes 


USH these sturdy wire stakes into the 
j nthe to the desired height, give one 
easy twist—and presto!—your plant is pro- 
tected against wind and weather. Makes 
every flower in your garden grow “heads 
up,” straight and proud. A life-saver for 
delphiniums, top heavy lilies, window 
boxes, etc. Painted foliage green to blend 
with plants. Practically invisible. Can be 
used over and over again. Priced low. 
Just send the amount checked in the 
boxes below and your name and address 
attached to this ad) for your Magic-Twist 
Stakes. (We will send tnem postpaid.) 
If not delighted with results your money 
will be refunded. Check boxes below and 
mail today to: Breck’s, 474 Breck Bidg. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


12 for 25 for 100 for 
C3005 18" $1.00 $2.00 
C3015 24" $1.15 $2.30 
C3025 36"' $1.40 $2.80 
C3035 48" $1.65 $3.30 
304 Gift set. (for house plants) $1.25 
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For dramatic garden effect 
GROW i 


PANSIES /jie 
7 


in masses of separate colors in a 
borders or as ground cover for : 
bulbs and iris. Sow now for next 

spring's display. 


Weems ewe awa wae eeeeeaseeaaeaaaassaesaeueaeeue 


BLUE KNIGHT, new periwinkle bive, | 50 
seeds, $2.00 


RUBY VELVET, new brilliant red, 150 
seeds, $2.00 


MOON MOTH, giont white, | 50 seeds, 
$1.00. 


PAY DIRT, enormous yellow, | 50 seeds, 
$1.00 


SPECIAL—All four .. . $5.00 
Send for list of primroses and pansies. 


GROWERS 


Box 440-H CLACKAMAS, OREGON 


cA frican Uriolets 


Orchids, plants, bulbs for pots and garden. Catalog 
and culture guide, free for post card request. By 
air mail, 12¢. Spring cat. now. Fall cat., Aug. 15 


SPECIAL OFFERS 


African Violets, our selection, but tell us what you 
have, $1.00; 2/$1.75; 3/$2.50. Starter Collection 
5 for $4.00. Bulbs: Haemanthus coccineus (Blood 
Lily), Searlet fis. in Aug. Red berries, $2.00 and 
$3.00. H. carneus, $2.00. Lycoris incarnata (Oriental 
Spider Lilies), 50¢, 3/$1.25. L. radiata, 50¢, 3/$1.25 
L. albiflora, $1.00, 3/$2.75. Zephyranthus grandi 
flora, pink, Z undida, white, July-Aug., bloom 
75¢/doz. Above bulbs are all fall bloomers and this 

| is best time to plant. Crinum Cecil Houdyshel 

| hardy to K. ¢ Everbloomer. Jumbos, 4’ to 7° 
diam. $6.00 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL, Dept. H, La Verne, Calif 














Wrought Iron Planter 


With the coming of the house plant season 
this graceful wrought iron planter will add 
hours of enjoyment to your home. Sturdy 
construction with spacious liner. The dec- 
orative openwork front lends a modern 
touch to any home. Perfect as a room 
divider or for accenting a conversational 
group. Durable wrought iron legs are es- 
pecially designed for non-tipping support 
of your favorite colorful house plants. 
Large enough to provide space for a va- 
riety of arrangements. Order from MIG’s 
Gifts, Dept. H-8, Box 422, Yonkers, New 
York. Price is $7.95 East of the Mississippi 
F.O.B. destination and $8.95 West of the 
Mississippi F.O.B. destination. 


Green Thumb Kit 


Just the thing for the home gardener who 
takes pride in the appearance of his house 
plants. All house plants need care and atten- 
tion and the task is just that much easier 
when you have the right tools with which to 
work. Keep these at your fingertips ready for 
instant use. Imported kit is made of brass with 
polished wood handles. Set consists of aerator, 
rake, spade and pruning scissors. Scissors are 
designed to cut-and-hold flowers for com- 
fortable one-handed use. All tools fit into an 
attractive brass stand with protective felt 
bottom. Stand is weighted so it will not tip. 
Order from Finer Production Corporation, 
Dept. H-8, 101 Johnson Street, Brooklyn 1, 


New York. $9.95. 








Handy Andy 

The Handy Andy Portable Leaf 
Burner is a must for the conscien- 
tious home-owner. Just put in the 
leaves as they are raked and burn 
them on the spot. Smooth rolling 
rubber ties and long lasting con- 
struction make this a labor-saving 
investment. Only $39.50 F.O.B. 
Wayne, N. J. Order from Garden- 
ing Products, Inc., Dept. H-8, 
1503 State Highway #23, Wayne, 
New Jersey. 


Ship’s Chain Fence 


Gleaming white ship’s chain in 
four 6-foot sections with five 
36-inch tubular steel stakes. Use 
around flower beds, lawn corners, 
walks. Discourages ‘“‘short cut- 
ting.”” Lasting enamel finish. 24 
feet complete. $14.95. Shipped 
postpaid. Send check or money 
order, no C.O.D.’s. Warren Prod- 
ucts Co., Dept. H-8, 1836 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
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More growers, home gardeners and professionals, 
use Ra-Pid-Gro than any other liquid plant food. 
Why? Because Ra-Pid-Gro (the original plant food 


Foliage feeding with Ra-Pid-Gro pays big dividends. The 
chrysanthemums at the left were sprayed with Ra-Pid-Gro once 
a week for 5 weeks. The row at the right was not fed Ra-Pid-Gro. 


Feed Ra-Pid-Gro NOW! 


Trees and plants are working their hardest right 
now. Hot sun and wind rob plants of nutrition in 
midsummer. When you feed Ra-Pid-Gro, you re- 
place much needed food and moisture—You get 
sturdier plants that will look better, and produce 
better—and be fit to go through winter hardships. 
So feed Ra-Pid-Gro, the liquid plant food, that 
has made history for over 20 years—and still is. 


RAIDER 


RA-PID-GRO CORP. DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


and the pioneer in foliage feeding) has been tried, 
tested and proved over the years, under all practical 
conditions, to be an ideal plant food formula. It con- 
tains all of the elements known to be necessary to 


plant life. 


CLEAN—ODORLESS 


Ra-Pid-Gro is clean, odorless and non- 
poisonous to animals or people. 


EASY TO USE 

Ra-Pid-Gro dissolves quickly and com- 
pletely, leaves no sediment. Apply it with 
a sprinkling can or any spraying device. 


FOLIAGE OR ROOT FEEDING 

Spray Ra-Pid-Gro on the foliage. If some 
goes on the soil, it’s not wasted, be- 
cause it can be fed through the roots, too. 


Buy Ra-Pid-Gro 
from your nurs- 
eryman or gar- 
den supply store. 


For Luxuriant Lawns 


A Ra-Pid-Gro fed lawn will be the envy of your 


neighborhood. New lawns come up quicker and 


—— 


grow faster, when seeding 


Planting and Feeding Guide 
| _ for the home*gardener — 


is thoroughly soaked with 





1 Ra-Pid-Gro. It is positive in- 


surance of a good catch. 


FREE 


with one Ib. or more of 





a a , 


sit 


ANALYSIS: 23% NITROGEN, 21% PHOSPHORIC ACID, 17% POTASH. 


(Compare the nitrogen content, the element that produces luscious 


green foliage, with that of any competitive product.) 
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Ra-Pid-Gro, this Plant- 
ing and Feeding Chart. 
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, £ New 
A ye” FORSYTHIA 
$- Lynwood Gold 


Dazzling new golden variety 
will soon replace all other deep 
yellows. Blooms lavishly, un- 
mindful of the weather 


ANOTHER Ss : ty ; Graceful branches are 


covered from top to bot- 


WAYSIDE ‘ torn with dazzling flow- 


ers of unusual substance 


FIRST and great size. 


ALWAYS YEARS Arle&AD 


No wonder garden-wise America is making Wayside’s superb catalog its first choice 
year after year. It features horticulture’s newest and best . . . a sparkling selection of 
magnificent introductions that are destined to become outstanding favorites in the 
years to come 

And remember, these worthwhile new things are all grown and rigidly tested by 
Wayside in America’s most carefully supervised nursery. 


NEW DAFFODILS 


APRICOT ATTRACTION. Rarest and finest 
daffodil offered in 100 years. Nothing as exquisite 
in coloring has ever been seen before. The short 
frilled cup of unusual deep amber tint is conspicu- 
ously placed on the perianth through which also 
runs a rich suffusion of amber. This form of col 
oration is entirely new, never having appeared in 
any daffodil until now. It is a sparkling jewel for 
the collector or connoisseur. Luckily, it is also a 
good grower and blooms freely 
LOUISE DE COLIGNY. Delightful fragrance of 
Wayside's flawless new pink variety makes it the 
most talked about daffodil to date. A cluster will 
-rfume the area with enchanting vanilla and vio- 
fee scent. Very prolific, 6 bulbs produced 27 flowers 
the 2nd Spring. White petals, apricot-pink cup 


New SUPER-GIANT HIBISCUS 


Sensational new development in Hibiscus. Exotic 

flowers of enormous size and breathtaking beauty 

APRICOT often measure 10 to 12 inches in diameter, 50% 

ATTRACTION larger than present varieties. Bold, brilliant colors 

and lush green foliage lend an air of drama to the 
garden from July to September 





SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 


HORTICULTURAL BOOK-CATALOG x 
Join the thousands of gardeners who } a 
year after year, rely on Wayside Gar \ 


dens’ colorful catalog as their most 
complete source of ideas and the fin 
est worthwhile new plants. Almost 
130 pages of true-color tllustrations 
and descriptions of the world’s newest and best 
flowering shrubs, roses, bulbs and hardy perennial 
plants. Not just a catalog, but a valuable reference 
book with helpful cultural directions. To be sure 
you get your copy, it is necessary that you en- 
close with your request 5O0¢, coin or stamps, to 
cover postage and handling costs. 
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Taking Pictures of Flowers? 


Photographing Your Flowers. By John P. 
and Mary A. Roche. N. 1V.: Greenberg, 
$3.75. 

Do you like to take pictures of flowers? 
Or have you never attempted it because 
you don’t know how? Whether you are a 
veteran photographer of flowers or a 
beginner, you will find this book helpful 
and authoritative, as well as inspiring. 

The authors, who have been photo- 
graphing gardens and flowers for many 
years, in both black and white and color, 
have a great feeling for their profession. 
Because they have encountered all sorts of 
situations in their long period of experi- 
ence, they are able to help solve the prob- 
lems that confront you — be it the proper 
lighting of a single bloom or the handling 
of cut flowers to make them last. 

“Photographing Your Flowers”, of 
course, discusses all the techniques for 
operating a camera and goes thoroughly 
into composition and how it may be 
achieved. Those who prefer black and 
white will find information for photograph- 
ing gardens and flowers in that medium, 
while color photographers —and_ color 
is the rage — may learn what to do with 
flowers in the open or indoors. 

Coming at a time when gardens and 
fields abound with flowers, this new work 
is a most useful and worthwhile handbook 
for all who want to make permanent 
records of flowers the loveliest of grow- 
ing things. 


Its Hints Are Helpful 
THe HorticutturRAL Exuipiror’s Man- 
uAL. Edited by A. G. L. Hellyer. London: 

W. H. & L. Collingridge. New York: 

Transatlantic Arts. $3.15. 

This publication, prepared by 16 spe- 
cialists, is designed for exhibitors in English 
shows, but contains much that can be used 
or adapted by American exhibitors. The 
many illustrations demonstrate such rou- 
tine procedures as making cuttings, stak- 
ing, selecting buds and tying to supports, 
as well as such devices as shading boxes 
to secure extra open florets on gladiolus 
spikes, calyx rings to prevent calyx splitting 
and conical shades to protect exhibition 
rose blooms. 

The use of wiring for exhibition blooms 
is contrary to most American practice. So, 
too, are the specially equipped boxes for 
roses, the metal trays for showing pansies, 
the white paper collars for violas and pan- 
sies, the spiked boards upon which to 
impale cauliflower heads and the method 
of tying onion necks. —- Maun R. Jacoss 
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Lilies against the sky > 


Jan de Graaff, noted lily grower 
and hybridizer, has an inherited 
love of plants that can be traced 
back for more than ten generations 


In the B 


INETY-THREE YEARS AGO, Julia 
Ward Howe composed these 
memorable lines in her rousing 


“Battle Hymn of the Republic”: 


“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His Bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to 
make men free...” 


Perhaps a hundred years earlier, 
another poet*, in a more peaceful 
frame of mind, said: 

**For the Lilies are great blessings; they have 
their angels, even the words of God's 
creation. 

For the Lilies glorify God and their roots 

parry the adversary; 
For there is a language of Lilies and they 
are peculiarly the poetry of Christ.” 


It is these two quotations, the one 
American and the other English, that 
in their terse, significant thoughts sum 
* Slightly adapted by the author from a long 
verse by Christopher Smart, 1722-1771, an 
English poet, contemporary of William Blake. 
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Jan de Graaff, Gresham, Oregon 


up so well what the /i/y is and means 
to us gardeners. Vibrant with sincerity, 
they speak of the beauty of the lily, 
symbolic of our faith. Faith, too, is 
mirrored in the simple statement that 


the lilies are great blessings. For all of 


us who have grown them — be it only 
as a few bulbs in a city garden or in 
quantity in a magnificent herbaceous 
border of a vast estate — the flowering 
lily has greater meaning than any other 
summer flower. It is so patently a 


culmination of skills, a pinnacle of 


achievement, the highest form that 
flowers from bulbs can attain. 

Lilies can be, to borrow a phrase 
from the interior decorator’s diction- 
ary, a garden “conversation piece’. 
They can be your main entry in a 
garden club’s summer show and a 
source of prizes and pride. But, more 
than that, as we all know, they give 
us intimate pleasure and deep satisfac- 
tion, for they are plants we can own. 

To me, writing this article in the 
first weeks of June, amidst my rolling 
fields of acre upon acre of lilies, there 


GOTTSCHO-SCHLEISNER 


cauty of the Lihes 


is a peculiar truth in every part of 
these two quotations. That lilies are 
great blessings I, as well as every 
gardener, know. That they have their 
angels is self-evident. From earliest 
times, lilies have been a symbol of our 
religion. They were an essential part 
of our early medicine. For thousands of 
years they have been a staple diet in 
China. They were sought out by 
travelers, and they have been the sub- 
ject of many books, scientific treatises, 
special studies and experiments. 

The lily’s angels, then, include the 
men who searched for them in the 
wilderness and brought them to our 
gardens. From Jacques Cartier to Asa 
Gray, from Augustine Henry to Father 
Delavay, from E. H. Wilson to Dr. 
Rock, in old and modern times, in- 
trepid explorers have served the lily. 
They include the men who sang their 
praises; the artists who depicted them; 
the nurserymen who often paid large 
sums for the privilege of being among 
the first to grow them. But far more 


See page 372 








Is There 
a Garden 
Too Small 


This wistful imp adds distinction 
and charm to a simply-designed 
pool in a small suburban garden. 


Maidenhair and Christmas ferns, 
together with low-growing shrubs, 
make a setting for water lilies. 
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In the formal rose garden opposite, a rec- 
tangular pool is effectively combined with a 
superbly sculptured figure of St. Francis. Note 
the skillful use of low evergreens to soften the 
edges of the pool. 


In the newly-completed garden below, the 
rather definite outline of the pool will soon 
be softened by the perennials which have 
been grouped around it. The wall garden in 
the background will further enhance the set- 
ting, and water lilies will provide the finish- 
ing touch. 
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Glossy Abelia Rates High 


F a popularity poll were taken among 
gardeners in various parts of the coun- 
try in which they were asked to single 

out the notable summer-flowering shrubs, 
undoubtedly the glossy abelia (Abelia 
grandiflora) would rank high on the list. 
This semi-evergreen shrub, a hybrid of two 
Chinese species, is an amazingly adaptable 
plant. It is offered by nurserymen in all 
but the coldest parts of the country. 

Some gardeners use it as a dwarf hedge 
since it is adaptable to shearing. Others 
grow it as a specimen to be clipped in some 
favored geometrical form, while still others 
use it in its natural form in foundation 
plantings (as shown on our back cover) 
and shrub borders. 

The small white or pale pinkish, tubular 
blooms are borne in clusters, and these are 
accentuated by the showy reddish-purple 
sepals which give the shrub part of its 


glistening, bronzy appearance. Its glossy 
foliage and stems, especially in the un- 
folding stage, have a reddish metallic cast. 
In addition to its adaptability as a hedge 
plant, this shrub can be expected to grow 
well in partial shade or full sun. In the 
Boston area, it may die back severely in 
winter, (even to the ground) but it can be 
planted in protected places even in the 
northeast because of the abundant growth 
it makes in a single season. 

An improved form, Edward Goucher is 
recommended for its larger flowers of 
lavender purple and its more compact 
form. The variety Sherwood has smaller 
leaves and flowers than the type, and sel- 
dom exceeds three feet in height. The 
tender Mexican abelia (A. floribunda) with 
large reddish blooms is grown in the lower 
south. A. schumanni with lavender flowers 
is found in gardens from Delaware south. 


In addition to its attractiveness in the 
garden, the foliage of abelia is highly 
prized by flower arrangers since it lends 
itself to a variety of uses with its gracefully 
arching stems which are flexible. 

Few insects attack this worthwhile shrub, 
and it requires no more attention than 
ordinary plants in the shrub _ border. 
Furthermore, it is easily rooted from small 
wood cuttings. For all these merits, it de- 
serves to be more widely planted. 

The specimen shown on the back cover 
was grown in the garden of Mr. & Mrs. 
Horace Lovell at Falmouth on Cape Cod. 
In the northeast, specimens can be found 
in sheltered gardens in cold areas where 
the problem of dieback is easily solved by 
the use of pruning shears. Gardeners in the 
middle Atlantic states, the southeast and 
the west coast who have not grown this 
handsome shrub will find it worthwhile. 





Ff rbiscus for Summer Color 


NE perennial which brings color to 
late summer gardens is the lovely 
hibiscus, or rose mallow (Hibiscus 

moscheutos), which grows natively from 
Maine to Florida. Gardeners who plant it 
always look forward to the large, showy, 
hollyhock-like flowers in red, pink or white 
that open during the hot days of summer 
or fall. 

Perennial hibiscus is a_ tall-growing 
perennial, reaching four to six feet, that 
takes on the appearance of a shrub when 
full grown. Because of this, plants may be 
used in place of shrubs, or they may be 
massed where there is plenty of space for 
them to develop properly. In the flower 
border, they should be used as background 
plants, spaced three or four feet apart.' 

Hibiscus is extremely hardy and grows 
in a variety of soils enriched with organic 
matter. In the wild, plants are found in 
wet locations, doing well where there is 
plenty of moisture. Yet they also thrive 
successfully under ordinary garden condi- 
tions, provided they are watered during 
times of drought. They can take partial 
shade, but grow larger and bushier in full 
sun. 

In the spring, mallows are among the 
last plants to sprout, and are often thought 
to be dead. Once the green shoots appear, 

!'The plant on our front cover was photo- 
graphed in the garden of Thomas Milne on 
Cape Cod. 
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they grow rapidly, requiring little care 
except staking and occasional watering. 
Japanese beetles are very fond of the 
leaves and flowers, so spraying with DDT 
is essential. _ 

The rose mallow is grown in gardens 
throughout America, where the new varie- 
ties, in varied shades, are being added 
constantly by gardeners who like to de- 
pend on them for late season bloom. The 
colors stay within the range of white, 
cream, pink, rose or red, usually with a 
distinct red eye. New plants may be had 
from divisions in the spring. 

There are also dependable relatives of 
the perennial hibiscus which are grown 
as favorites in gardens all over this coun- 
try. The stately hollyhock is one of these, 
as can be seen easily by the close resem- 
blance of its blossom to that of the rose 
mallow. The hollyhock, however, is a 
biennial which propagates itself readily 
from seed. Incidentally, the rust disease 
which attacks it severely in some sections 
can be conquered by frequent sprayings 
with ferbam. 

Desirable for its late bloom, too, is the 
althea, or rose-of-sharon (Hibiscus syriacus). 
This sub-shrub, or small tree, with its up- 
right branches, also leafs very late in the 
spring, so gardeners growing it for the first 
time should be aware of this fact. Since it 
flowers on the current season’s growth, it 
can take severe pruning in the spring. In 


fact, this is advised, otherwise plants get 
tall and rangy. It may also be grown as a 
hedge, in which case pruning should be 
done only in the spring in order to permit 
flowers to develop. Such a hedge, of course, 
would be informal in manner of growth 
rather than formal. Rose-of-sharon varie- 
ties are many, both single and double, 
but the singles are more distinctive. Don’t 
fail to spray for Japanese beetles, which 
also find this shrub very tasty. 

The warm sections of the country, as 
well as the subtropical areas of the world, 
are fortunate in having the Chinese hibis- 
cus (Hibiscus rosa-sinensis) as a representa- 
tive. The brilliant scarlet flowers, with 
their long, graceful pistils, are a familiar 
sight in Florida and California gardens 
and parks where they open with regularity 
all winter long. 

Chinese hibiscus is a shrub or small tree 
that grows with ease in sun or part shade. 
It can take heavy pruning or clipping and 
is, therefore, often grown as a hedge plant. 
Lovers of this exotic hibiscus are familiar 
with its many varieties in colors that include 
yellow, peach, orange, cream, white, pink, 
salmon and lavender. The plant can be 
grown as a pot subject in greenhouses or 
winter window gardens in the north, where 
it likes to rest by being kept cool in order to 
grow and flower freely during the summer. 
Mealy bugs and scale which attack it 
should be sprayed with an oil emulsion. 
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Success with 





uratum Lahes 


Alida Livingston, Oyster Bay, New York 


lily 


came to America, England and 


HE AURATUM or goldband 
Belgium from its native Japan 
1861. The 
following July, when it was exhibited 
by the Parkman, 
at the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 


ill in the very same vear 


historian, Francis 
ciety, great was the sensation it caused. 
For the first 10 years there are records 
One 


two- 


of phenomenal success with it. 
English grower, starting with a 
inch bulb in a seven-inch pot, enjoyed 
the first Eight 
years later, in a 24-inch pot, he had 


three flowers year 
’5 spikes carrying 250 flowers. 
By 1869, 


Massac huse {ts 


Parkman was showing at 
the Horticultural So- 
ciety what was perhaps the most spec- 
tacular of lily hybrids, a cross between 
/ Speciosun and / 
increased the stock to 50 bulbs, he sold 
them for $1,000 and soon after 1875 


all were lost. At this time L 


auratum. Having 


auratum 
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acquired a most unsavory reputation. 
Although the demand was enormous, 
shipments from Japan became care- 


less. All gardeners, whether or not 
they understood its needs, wanted to 
grow the unfortunate lily, conse- 


quently, the failures were tremendous. 

I have found L. auratum to be 
of the long-lived 
species of lilies. There are, however, 


one 
easier and more 
three perils: late frosts, basal rot and 
virus diseases. Though blooming after 
the middle of July, this lily is an early 
riser and the young shoots are easily 
injured. April nights, therefore, are 
full of makeshift 
tion 


alarms and protec- 
One must not forget that, despite 


its flaunting beauty, this is a wild 


flower from temperate mountain slopes 
that does not welcome too luxurious 
living. The bulbs are perfectly hardy 


and should not be planted more than 





six inches deep. They prefer light soil 
that is neither too rich nor too moist 
but very deep, the are 
tremendous. Two and a half to three 
feet of woods soil, enriched with oak 
leaf perhaps 
some peatmoss, with not less than six 
inches of coarse gravel underneath 
is ideal. The best situation is a fairly 
sunny slope not too well sheltered 
from the breezes. Because of the 
hungry stem roots near the surface, a 
mulch is preferable to ground covers. 

Any diseased bulbs must be merci- 
lessly destroyed. All my lilies have 
been grown from seed, yet virus has 


for roots 


mold and _ bonemeal, 


sometimes appeared among the aura- 
tums. It is easy to detect, and not a 
minute should be lost in fetching the 

shovel and lighting a fire. 
L. auratum is a variable species with 
named varieties and many 
See page 387 
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Song Birds In Your Garden 


ARDENERS, perhaps, more intui- 
tively than others, can fully ap- 
preciate the feeling of gentle 

tenderness which St. Francis cherished 
for all small growing things flowers, 
animals, butterflies, birds. And_per- 
haps the perfect complement to a gar- 
den is its birds, some brightly, some 
more soberly clad. As with plants, 
learning their names, locating the 
places they prefer and discovering their 
characteristics adds immeasurably to 
the enjoyment of the birds which come 
to your garden. 

Our vast country, with its varying 
climate and terrain, is particularly rich 


in both the variety and the beauty of 


its bird life. As those who have watched 
for, counted or kept a list of them 
know, a great many kinds of birds may 
fly in tospend a few brief moments, or 
a few fleeting hours, of their short, in- 
tense, vital lives even in the tiniest gar- 
den. 

Some of the birds we commonly see 
on the east coast have easily distin- 
guishable cousins on the west coast. 
One of the 


most welcome of these, 


The orchard oriole builds a finely-woven nest 
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Barbara Elinore Hayden 


familiar from coast to coast, is the gold- 
finch, aptly called by many the “wild 
canary.” A clear, bright, lemon yellow 
in the east, and only a little less so in 
the west, with a jet capped forehead 
and wings, the male and the olive 
green female are birds of appealing in- 
terest, joy and abandon. 

While almost all others have long 
since built nests, deposited eggs and 
are either flying rapidly between nests 
and garden to fill gaping young throats 
with insect food or have raised their 
young and left the carefree gold- 
finches still fling themselves into the 
sky, swooping in great scollops over the 
meadows and punctuating each dip 
with an ecstatic burst of melody. 

Not until ripening thistledown 
prompts tardy domesticity, in July, 
August or even early September, does 
this airy Tantalus relinquish his days 
of golden dalliance. Then do they has- 
ten to make an artistic cradle of felted 
down, mosses, grass, leaves and bark 
strips, heavily lined with thistledown. 
In a fork of bush or sapling, this nest 
receives three to six pale bluish eggs 


The young are raised quickly by both 
parents, while the male sings with 
sweet intimacy to his mate and young. 
Domestic duties done, plumage changes 
and those goldfinches remaining north 
soon take to gardens, fields and road- 
sides valiant, blithe-spirited vaga- 
bonds. 

Only the southern half of the nation 
can boast of the most gifted of the mim- 
ic thrushes the mockingbird. Un- 
spectacular in plumage, this long- 
tailed, pale-gray bird, with white 
wing patches and outer tail feathers, 
has chosen to live in town and garden 
and there spill forth its vocal enchant- 
ment. For * on moonlight nights 
in Spring this inspired singer launches 
himself far out into the air, filling the 
silvery spaces of the night with exqui- 
site swells, trills, liquid and sweet, of 


his unparalleled melody.” 

As stalwart a defender of his young 
as he is vocally ardent, the mocking- 
bird will sweep from its airy perch of 
chimney top or dead branch to do bat- 


See page 374 


Flickers raise their young in holes of trees 








Lihes for the Home Garden 


Charles Alexander Best, Toronto, Canada 


HERE are few infallible rules for 

growing lilies, but supplying good 

drainage is one of the most im- 
portant. Most varieties require it al- 
though some (particularly American 
natives and hybrids) do appreciate a 
fair bit of moisture during the growing 
season. 

Our land is situated in rich, rolling, 
farm country, having slightly alkaline 
loam soil. Generally, the winter snow 
cover lasts several months. Rains are 
fairly frequent in spring and autumn, 
but the summer season is often dry and 
hot. 

We have found that lilies do well in 
slightly raised beds which seem to en- 
sure better drainage and less basal 
rot. (Raising the ground level, how- 
ever, is not obligatory and might even 
prove to be impractical in some gar- 
dens.) We trench our lily beds with 
well-rotted mushroom manure. Well- 
rotted straw, old manure or peatmoss 
is incorporated into the soil for the 
native species. 

In the late autumn, lily plantings 
are liberally covered with spent mush- 
room manure (manure of any sort 
would be good, if left on the surface), 
bone meal, sulphate of potash and 
some commercial preparation of trace 
elements. By spring, much of this has 
broken down and the manure serves 
as an excellent mulch through the 
summer. Lily seedlings appreciate 
careful feeding with commercial fer- 
tilizer during the growing season. 


Small European Species 


A few of the most interesting and 
garden worthy types we grow are 
mentioned here. One of the earliest 
species is the European L. pyrenaicum 
with tiny, yellow, oddly-scented flow- 
ers on short, leafy stems, which bloom 
with us the first week in June. It loves 
full sun. 

The small, rose-pink trumpets of 
the Japanese alpine, L. rubellum, de- 
light us almost as early in the season. 
This lily can grow in full sun with a 
ground cover of grass or old straw but, 
probably prefers some shade. Its rela- 
tive, L. japonicum, the bamboo lily, 
blooms three weeks later at the end of 
June, when its larger and delicately 
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pink trumpets are beautiful in the light 
shade of poplar trees. These two cous- 
ins seem to prefer a more acid and 
moister soil than many lilies. 

For brilliant clumps near the front 
of the border, try L. pumilum, the grace- 
ful coral lily, and the star-like, scarlet 
L. concolor from eastern Asia. Both 
bloom in mid-June, are good for cut- 
ting and come easily from seed. For 
effective contrast, they are lovely near 
clumps of campanulas. A floriferous 
hybrid, also of this season, is the orange 
Goldcrest lily, from Jim Taylor of the 
Ontario Agricultural College at 
Guelph. 

Early de Graaff hybrids, especially 
Golden Chalice strain, or flaming 


Radiance, look well in clumps in front 


of white and cream peonies. Try ar- 
ranging these lilies together with 
sprays of kolkwitzia, delphinium and 
astilbe. 

Lilies for June 


Other lilies of June include L. 
martagon from Europe. The white mar- 
tagon is charming in clumps among 
low evergreen shrubs or against purple 
barberry with groups of aquilegia. 
The light mauve martagon type 
blooms somewhat later; the dark ruby 
or mahogany tones of the varieties 
L. m. cattaniae and L. m. dalmaticum 
provide unusual garden accents. The 
martagon lily, crossed with fleshy- 
petalled, Asiatic L. hansoni, has given 
us such excellent hybrids as Mrs. R. 
©. Backhouse and Brocade. Numer- 
ous, orange-yellow or pinkish flowers 
on strong stems make these lily clones 
outstanding for “middle height” in 
the garden or in clumps under the 
partial shade of shrubs. 

A late June lily of great beauty is 
L. amabile luteum, a golden-yellow, re- 
flexed type; another is the beloved 
madonna lily, L. candidum. One of the 
oldest of cultivated plants, the madon- 
na lily, prefers full sun and a fairly 
alkaline soil. Lilium candium gives rise 
to one of the oddest and finest hybrids, 
the exquisite L. testaceum, or nankeen 
lily. The light apricot, reflexed flowers 
of this have a quality and sheen that 
is difficult to describe. 

Native lilies of June are equally 
lovely. The tiny, golden bells of the 


Pacific coast species, L. columbianum, 
appear in early June; then arrive also 
the crimson, thimble-shaped flowers 
of the eastern American, L. grayi. Both 
will grow in sun with ground cover, or 
in partial shade. Close on their heels 
comes the Mount Hood lily of Oregon, 
L. washingtonanum var. purpureum. Its 
fragrant, white flowers, speckled pur- 
ple like a bird’s egg, turn lavender 
with age like the blossoms of our na- 
tive Trillium grandiflorum. All the wild 
lilies thrive among ferns, or wherever 
they can obtain a little shade and mois- 
ture. 

Three other American beauties ex- 
tend and enrich the season. Califor- 
nia’s L. parryi grows well with us in 
full sun, in a rich, humus-filled soil. 
Its tall stems may bear more than 20, 
glorious, lemon-yellow, funnel-shaped 
flowers; it can be rather difficult. 
Easier to grow, but equally lovely, is 
L. canadense, the meadow lily of east- 
ern Canada and the United States. 
Found in tall grass by streams in the 
hay-fields of Quebec, it reaches an 
average six feet in the partial shade of 
our orchard. With several bell-shaped 
flowers (up to 35 this season), usually 
golden-yellow, it is a choice and grace- 


ful lily. 


American Turkscap Is Red 


The eastern American turkscap, L. 
superbum, blooming in early July with 
L. canadense, may continue until Au- 
gust. The tall stems bearing orange- 
red flowers in sunlight, grow well 
among low shrubs or at the edge of the 
wood. 

Early July brings many red and 
orange varieties, best of these includ- 
ing the Stenographer hybrids of Miss 
Preston, dean of lily breeders. Beauties 
such as Lillian Cummings and the 
darker red Edna Kean, with tall stems 
and reflexed flowers, are justly-famous 
around the world. Miss Preston used 
them to produce later the fine Hurri- 
cane (shorter, with proudly upright, 
red flowers) and the beautiful, yellow 
Coronation. From this group also 
comes the excellent Preston hybrid 
Addington, just introduced, and a 
recent winner of the Griffiths Cup. It 

See page 386 
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put” once they are planted. Their per- 

manence plus their superb flowers and en- 
during foliage have earned for them a well 
merited place in home gardens. The old- 
fashioned, double red “‘piney,’’ which has been 
a June favorite for more than two centuries, is 
now available in several improved forms. Hy- 
bridizers have also developed many new kinds 
using other species, but numbers of them are 
comparatively unknown. Since present day gar- 
dens are small, the number of peonies that can 
be grown in them is also limited. However, 
there are varieties to suit the taste and pocket- 
book of every gardener. Since the planting sea- 
son will soon be here, this is an ideal time to 
peruse the catalogs and choose some new peonies 
which will bring you pleasure in the years ahead. 


P= like poppies, have a way of “staying 


Phyllis Kelway 


This well-grown peony strikes a bright note against a background of snow-in-summer spilling over g@ garden wall 








A Lifetime with Peontes 


Louise Brownell Saunders, Clinton, New York 


IFTY YEARS, although not quite a 
lifetime, after all, is a fair allow- 
ance, and A. P. Saunders’ inter- 

est in peonies certainly covered that 
length of time. In 1900, this young 
Canadian married and started his life 
as professor of chemistry at Hamilton 
College in Clinton, New York. His 
home, with an attached bit of land, 
was on the campus and not his own, of 
course. ‘‘We must treat it as though 
we were going to live here always,” he 
said, and set out to plant it. 

He started with the familiar garden 
flowers - iris, lilies — almost 
from the beginning raising them from 
seed, crossing and trying for new forms. 
His White Knight iris won an award 
from the Royal Horticultural Society; 
his Mary Louise phlox is still widely 
nurseries as “the best 


~ roses, 


advertised by 
white phlox.” 


Learning of Tree Peonies 

But one day, in a Kelway catalog 
from England, he saw pictured an ex- 
quisite tree peony. Tree peonies were 
then almost unknown in America, but 
he secured the old French Ville de 
Versailles. I remember still his excite- 
ment over the first great coral-colored 
bloom. 

Soon after, in a friend’s house, a 
bowl of the new Shaylor herbaceous 
peonies excited him almost as much. 
These were easier to come by, and he 
soon had a collection of the finest 
herbaceous peonies of that day. Now 
began his long intimacy with the 
growers, C. W. Ward, James Boyd, 
Bertrand Farr, the Thurlows, A. H. 
Fewkes, and John Wister, who has 
been the close friend of a lifetime. He 
was launched into a life-work. 

Hybridizing was in his blood. As a 
boy he had worked with his father and 
brothers in the making of the famous 
Marquis wheat of Canada. So he pro- 
ceeded at once to cross his herbaceous 
peonies, the Chinese P. albiflora (lacti- 
flora), with each other. He made some 
lovely things (the single, wild-rose- 
flowered Silvia Saunders is widely 
grown) but he soon saw that here was 
very slight chance to improve, and no 
opportunity to create new forms, 
which was always his ambition. 

Dr. Saunders began then his true 
hybridizing in the crossing of different 
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species. The most accessible was P. 
officinalis, the old red peony of our 
grandmothers. He first showed the re- 
sulting hybrids in 1929 in Washington 
where they made a sensation as the 
“Challenger Group’’ — Challenger, 
Defender, Buccaneer and others, win- 
ning two medals. These are still good, 
but no longer unique, for at the same 
time other breeders, notably Messrs. 


A. P. Saunders with White Innocence 


Auten and Glasscock, were making the 
cross with equal or greater success, and 
the brilliant red “officinalis hybrids” 
are now in many American gardens. 

Meanwhile, our pioneer was ad- 
vancing into new worlds. He had be- 
gun his collection of peony species, 
which grew into what I fancy was at 
the time the largest collection in 
America. He corresponded with botan- 
ical gardens all over the world — Kew, 
Glasnevin in Dublin, Edinburgh, Pet- 
rograd, Tiflis—and with great nurseries 
in France, India and Japan. He be- 
came friendly with many of the great 
horticulturists, whose generosity was 
unfailing. The relationship among 
gardeners is one of the most generous 
in the world. 

So precious seeds were sown, and the 
resulting plants were crossed with P. 
albiflora or with plants that had already 
proved to be good seed-setters. Num- 
ber 4992 was the nursery’s especial 
broodmare. Or the species were 
crossed with each other. 


So hundreds and hundreds of new 
plants “not quite like any peonies 
hitherto” were created. Hundreds of 
these were thrown away (the maker’s 
eye was very critical), but some were of 
a unique and startling beauty. 

The great Lemoine had already 
crossed P. albiflora with P. wittmann- 
tana, producing Le Printemps, Avant 
Garde and the others. Professor Saun- 
ders advanced into the completely new 
venture of intercrossing it with his new 
collection. Some of the more striking 
results are the following: 


Some Choice New Kinds 


with P. macrophylla (tomentosa), the 
enormous single whites, Chalice 
and Archangel; 

with P. wittmanniana, Green Ivory — 

the name describes it; 

with P. decora, Reward, a very early 

deep crimson; 

with P. decora alba, Camellia, Silver 

Swan; 

with P. coriacea, Lavender, a clear 

lilac color; 

with P. ozieri alba, Halcyon, ivory 

kid-like petals, flushed with lav- 
ender; 

with P. emodi (from the Himalayas) 

White Innocence, with anemone- 
like flowers nodding on stems four 
feet tall. 

There are dozens of others, but the 
most brilliant, Dr. Saunders thought, 
are from a small, scarlet species, P. 
officinalis lobata. These “lobata hy- 
brids” range from the palest salmon, 
through coral and geranium shades to 
bright cherry and clearest rose-pink, 
with “not a bad color in the lot,” in 
their maker’s proud words. Perfectly 
hardy, upright, holding their color and 
form through many a rain, they really 
should be, and I believe some day will 
be, in everybody’s garden. Some of the 
especial favorites are these: Janice, 
Grace Root, Ludovica, Sophie, Gil- 
lian, Laura Magnuson (‘‘attracts more 
attention than any other variety in 
our garden” states the Mission Gar- 
dens catalog), Nadia, Lovely Rose, 
Nathalie and Red, Red Rose. It’s 
impossible to select “‘the best.” 

The most desirable cross of all 
proved the most baffling. P. mloko- 
sewitsch (familiarly known at home as 

See next page 
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Queen Rose (left) and Constance Spry (right), two pink herbaceous varieties 


**mloko”’), the only yellow herbaceous 
species, a clear and lovely daffodil- 
yellow, resolutely refused to accept. P. 


albiflora as a mate. Dr. Earle White of 


Washington, after many hundreds of 


crosses, has produced one plant only, 
his pale yellow Clair de Lune. Dr. 
Saunders made fewer hundreds, with 

But meanwhile he did 
‘*mloko”’ crosses with other 
macrophylla, P. peregrina, 
With his usual 


no success 
succeed in 
species P. 
P. emodi, P 


ingenuity and patience he determined 


tenurfolia 


Lutea hybrid peony; Ace of Gold 


to achieve the ‘‘mloko’’-albiflora cross 
“by the  backstairs”’ by crossing 
with P. albiflora these mlokosewitschi 
hybrids of his. So appeared the “‘tri- 
ple hybrids.” 

Still later, by crossing (P. mloko- 
sewitschi x P. macrophylla) with P. 
officinalis, and this again with P. albi- 
flora, arose the most recent of all his 
herbaceous creations, the unique 
“quadruple hybrids.” The finest of 
these, so far named, are perhaps Lady 
Gay, Firelight, Northern Lights, and 


Winged Victory. They are very early 
bloomers, strong growers, tall and of 
great substance. All have that suffusion 
of pale yellow or deep cream that their 
P. mlokosewitschi blood gives them. At 
home, the first year a group of some 
dozens of them came into bloom before 
our delighted eyes, we called them 
familiarly, ‘‘Forever-Amber.”’ These 
quadruple hybrids are the most origi- 
nal of the Saunders achievements in 
herbaceous peonies. 

Meanwhile, in 1911, Dr. Saunders 
was made secretary of the American 
Peony Society, an office he held until 
1924. While he was secretary, the 
Peony Bulletin created, and he 
edited it for many years. The same 
group of friends that I have named, 
under the editorship of James Boyd, 
produced, too, the Peony Manual, now 
out of print, but still the most authori- 
tative and useful single work on the 
peony. Dr. Saunders wrote much of it. 

At that time, names were 
hopelessly confused. You bought what 
you thought were different kinds and 
often found yourself with duplicates. 
This same indefatigable group of men 
gathered from the growers a collection 
which Cornell University undertook to 
plant and raise for them. Yearly they 
visited it, comparing, rejecting, select- 
ing, until they fixed the names of a 
reasonable number of kinds. Then Dr. 
Saunders conceived the idea, since 
copied by other flower societies, of a 
He laboriously 


was 


peony 


great “symposium.” 
gathered from growers their estimates, 
on the scale of 10, of these individual 
peonies. The results were published in 
the Bulletin. fell into line, 
many rejecting all peonies rating be- 
low 8.5, and now you can buy Thérése 

See page 376 
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Lutea hybrid peony, Spring Carnival 
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Fimily Dickinson—Aorticulturist 


Y PLANTS look beautifully,” 

Emily Dickinson wrote to 

her girl friend Abiah when 
she was 14. “Old King Frost has not 
had the pleasure of snatching any of 
them in his cold embrace as yet, and I 
hope will not.” 

When her brother Austin was away 
while they were both in their early 
twenties, she reported to him repeat- 
edly on the garden. “Our apples are 
ripening fast. I am fully convinced 
that with your approbation they will 
not only pick themselves, but arrange 
one another in baskets and present 
themselves to be eaten.” “I wish you 
could have some cherries they 
are very large and delicious, and are 
just ripening now.” ‘““The peaches are 
very large — one side a rosy cheek, and 
the other a golden, and that peculiar 
coat of velvet and of down which 
makes a peach so beautiful. The 
grapes, too, are fine, juicy, and such 
a purple — I fancy the robes of kings 
are not a tint more royal.” 


She Enjoyed Many Things 


In the same vein she continues, “‘the 
garden is amazing we have beets 
and beans, have had splendid potatoes 
for three weeks now. Old Amos weeds 
and hoes and has an oversight of all 
thoughtless vegetables”; ‘show pleas- 
ant it would be to walk to the grove 
together. We all went down this 
morning, and the trees look beauti- 
fully every growing, and 
when the west wind blows, the pines 
lift their light leaves and make sweet 
music. Pussy goes down there too, and 
seems to enjoy much in her own ob- 
servations.” ‘To-day is very beautiful 

just as bright, just as blue, just as 
green and as white and as crimson as 
the cherry-trees full in bloom, and the 
half-opening peach-blossoms, and the 
grass just waving, and sky and hill and 
cloud can make it, if they try. How I 
wish you were here, Austin; you 
thought last Saturday beautiful, yet 
to this golden day ’twas but one single 
gem to whole handfuls of jewels.”’ 

Her garden and her books were for 
Emily Dickinson the relaxations of 
her final and most frequent choice. 

She loved music, too, and conversa- 
tion; but as her writing demanded 


one is 
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Dorothy Waugh, New York City 


more and more of her time, it neces- 
sarily encroached increasingly on her 
other pastimes. Gardening and reading 
remained familiar on her daily sched- 
ule throughout her brief years. 

As a girl she had played the piano 
with delight and artless gaiety for her 
friends. Then, it is said, she heard 











Of the trailing arbutus, Emily wrote 
these memorable lines about a favorite 
flower she loved to gather in the woods: 


Pink, small and punctual, 
Aromatic, low, 
Covert in April, 
Candid in May. 


Rubenstein play, and she abandoned 
music because she realized it was not 
within her grasp ever to play well. 
She still listened to music with pleas- 
ure. Amherst College students, neigh- 
bors and friends sometimes dropped 
in to play her piano and sing in the 
long, double parlor, with its full length 
and its marble mantles. 
Emily, tending her flowers in the 
conservatory, would with the 
cadence of the music, absorbing its 
swelling and ebbing moods. When it 
was done she would send a line of 
appreciation, a sip of wine or a flower 
to the performer — his invisible audi- 
ence, safe in an undiscovered strong- 


windows 


move 


hold, sending out a message to the 
world. 

To be detached as she listened freed 
Emily’s mind to deeper thought. She 
listened; but she no longer played; 
nor did she longer allow herself the 
leisure to express her appreciation 
through the time-consuming medium 
of casual chatter. She had grown 
symbolic and succinct. 

As a girl Emily had been a sparkling 
center in many a social gathering 
during recess at school; in a neighbor’s 
kitchen for a candy pull; or at a 
sugaring-off beside some talkative 
spring-flooded brook which fell from 
level to level through irregular hillside 
glades, flower haunted, bird inhabited, 
shaded by sugar maples. Gradually, 
as her thinking grew more complex, 
more concentrated, she deserted these 
social delights for the intense demands 
of her writing. She continued to see 
those whose thoughts were struggling 
up the same steeps as her own; but 
from general mundane intercourse she 
gradually withdrew. Her associates 
were now most often minds abstracted 
to their significant essences — Shake- 
speare, Paul, the author of the Revela- 
tions, and her contemporaries, the 
Brontes, the Brownings, George Eliot 
and Americans who were expressing 
themselves in print. 


Flowers Were Relaxing 


Her flowers, and thoughts distilled 
on paper, were the relaxations Emily 
Dickinson turned to when she was 
exhausted by the concentrated labor 
of creative writing or driven by ideas 
which tugged at her intellect but 
refused to resolve themselves into the 
startlingly fresh and vivid crystals of 
thought which her brain increasingly 
demanded opportunity to produce. 

As she struggled at analyzing, pon- 
dering, and recreating in words her 
every thought and mood, her fingers 
tended her peonies or her jasmine, and 
her eyes, ears or subtler senses watched 


the wind pass across the roses, observed 


the men raking hay in the wide 
meadow between her and her blue- 
ridged horizon, contemplated the snow 


as it filled in the creases in the road, 
See page 388 
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ome months ago we published a 
S series of sketches of common lawn 
weeds in color which we thought were 
both attractive and instructive. Evi- 
dently our readers thought so too. At 
least they are still commenting about 
them, and their reactions should prove 
to be somewhat enlightening to the 
editors. Some thought that they would 
make a delightful pattern for a break- 
fast room wallpaper. One reader sug- 
gested these weeds would be superb 
for a child’s room. It was inferred that 
a bright youngster could learn the 
common names and gather specimens 
in his own lawn to remind his father 
that the grass needed attention. A 
lively woman who lives in the country 
said it was the “‘wickedest page ever 
published in a garden magazine” be- 
cause she found every single weed 
illustrated in or near her own lawn. 
Actually, these random comments are 
a mere sampling of the reactions, but 
31 common lawn weeds should be 
more easily recognizable now to a 
host of gardeners. What’s more there 
should be fewer of them — in some 
lawns at least. 


z z z 


I AM quite convinced that there are 
certain traits by which you can pick 
out a true gardener, and not the least 
of them is modesty. One of my associ- 
ates who lives in a newly developed 
suburb has a most attractive planting 
which includes some notable shrubs, 
among them a fine specimen of one of 
the loved yellow roses, Rosa 
hugonis. While he knows that our 
photographer is ever on the search for 
outstanding plants, it was only by 
chance that I learned that his yellow 
rose was unusually good this year. 
At any rate, a color shot was made on 
a very windy day, and it turned out 
superbly. I showed it to the owner who 
was utterly amazed to think that his 
yellow rose had made such a good pic- 
ture. However, some months hence, 
when he sees it as a full page illustra- 
tion in Horticu.tture, I hope he'll 


best 





point to it with pride. If he doesn’t, 
I'll put a sign on his desk. 
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je golden-haired Icelandic tot, 
whose delight in trees was men- 
tioned in this column several months 
ago, is evidently going to grow up to 
be an enthusiastic gardener. During 
this past winter, he’s been having fun 
growing his first flowers, which hap- 
pened to be crocuses. As a result of 
this fascinating phenomenon, he has 
confronted his mother with myriads 
of questions: “‘How come, mama?’’, 
“How do flowers eat?” and “‘Why 
do flowers close at night?’’. Most of 
all, he wanted to know how the bulbs 
would keep for another year, but when 
told that they could be planted in the 
landlord’s garden, he would not have 
it. Immediately he replied: “Then 
I'll maybe move away and he'll have 
my flowers next year.” 


ONI GONSOLINI of Sandwich on Cape 

Cod was a gardener for the late 
Charles O. Dexter for more than 20 
years. In fact he stayed on for several 
years after Mr. Dexter’s death, care- 
fully tending the rhododendrons and 
azaleas which had become a part of 
his life. Toni, who is now retired, 
spends most of his working hours in 
his garden where he hybridizes and 
propagates his beloved plants with 
a vigor and enthusiasm that are 
boundless. My recent visit with him 
was all too short. Our conversation 
was so rapid and Toni told me so much 
that I must call again to refresh my 
memory and recapture some of his 
infectious spirit. There is a bond of 
understanding among gardeners that 
is difficult to define, and the conversa- 
tion that comes about as the result of 
a simple question is usually enough to 
open up new fields to explore. 


a 
A SERIES of articles could be written 


on the enjoyment of gardens in 
the evening from twilight to dark. 








Some mention would be made of 
white flowers and variegated foliage 
plants, and the subject of fragrance 
would have a large measure of con- 
sideration. But my thoughts at the 
moment are of the shadows which 
come mainly from two street lights that 
shine in on my city garden. My flower- 
ing crab with its twisted trunk casts a 
shadow against the garage wall that 
is more expressive than any Japanese 
arrangement ever attempted on this 
side of the Atlantic. There are other 
shadows, too, that fall in such a 
manner as to make my little plot seem 
bigger than it actually is. Best of all, 
though, are the shadows that fill those 
unfinished places in the garden and 
make the whole place quite comfort- 
able, at least for those few moments 
when I would have it so. 
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EEDS are making headlines these 

days, not only because they rob 
our country of billions of dollars worth 
of food crops, but because they harm 
useful plants, cattle and even human 
beings at times. Research within the 
past 10 years has produced some un- 
usual weed killers, which are doing a 
superb job in an amazingly selective 
way. Among the organizations con- 
cerned with the weed problem is the 
Association of Regional Weed Control 
Conferences. Robert H. Beatty, Presi- 
dent, recently cited the 10 top public 
enemy weeds of the country. These are: 
Canada thistle, field bindweed, wild 
oats, giant foxtail, Johnson grass, nut 
grass, quack grass, horse nettle, mes- 
quite and scrub oak. To be sure, 
no single gardener or farmer is trou- 
bled with all of these pests, since this 
list was on a nation-wide basis. 
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’y TREE which gives me great joy 


in summer is the goldenrain 
(Koelreuteria paniculata), not to be con- 
fused with goldenchain (Laburnum 
vossi), which has long wisteria-like 
flowers in the spring. Goldenrain 
chooses to open its large, upright 
golden panicles in the heat of summer. 
Against a blue sky, flecked with wisps 
of fleecy clouds, it is an inspiring 
sight. After the flowers, come the 
conspicuous, papery, bladder-like fruits 
that are first green and then golden 
brown. The compound leaves of 
goldenrain are disease-free, and the 
tree has the added virtue of being 
drought resistant, a factor which 
makes it widely planted in the mid- 
west, even as a street tree. 
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Iris Types to Plant 


| pe -innumerable varieties in a gal- 
axy of pure and blended colors, not just 
for June but for many months of flowering 
effect — are available “today for home 
gardeners everywhere. 

Basically (under the ground, that is), 
irises can be classed as two kinds: bulbous, 
those shaped somewhat like bulbs, and 
rhizomatous, those having roots called rhi- 
zomes which are practically potato-like 
in looks and substance. The bulbous 
irises include, among others, the Dutch, 
Spanish and English types with charming 
flowers but thin foliage. These make de- 
lightful companions for tulips and are 
especially good for cutting. Plan their 
placing carefully, however, for they be- 
come dormant, disappearing from sight 
altogether in the summertime. 

The rhizomatous group are divided 
according to their blooms into three 
classes — crested, beardless and bearded. 
The crested ones have a linear crest at 
the base of each flower fall. In this class 
we find species like Jris cristata, I. gracilipes 
and J. tectorum which with others are 
daintily useful for springtime show in 
rock gardens and naturalistic nooks. This 
beardless class includes all our American 
natives, such as the wild blue flag along 
waterways, the lovely Louisiana irises, 
adaptable to so many conditions, and 
I. douglasiana from California, thriving 
in moist, open woodlands. Here, too, are 
the lusty, yellow, European flag and those 
that grow in clumps of grasslike foliage 
like J. sibirica and I. orientalis, both so 
satisfactory in borders and front lines of 
shrubberies. Beardless also are the sword- 
leaved spurias and the water lovers, 
I. laevigata and the beautiful, flat-bloomed 
Japanese iris. Of these, J. laevigata relishes 
water at all times but the Japs (which 
bloom into July) need dry feet in winter. 

The bearded class is marked by a soft, 
brush-like, and often bright fuzz at the 
base of each flower fall. This is the largest 
group, also commonly known as German 
iris. Its members range in size from dwarfs 
of four to fifteen inches with fat flowers in 
April and May to the tall-stemmed ones 
of fifteen to fifty inches that make June 
gardens glorious. B. E. N. 
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Lavender makes a delightfully informal hedge plant 


Lavender Comforts the Senses 


Katherine Brooks Norcross 


O' ALL sweet-smelling herbs, lavender 
is perhaps the best known and most 
loved. It grows luxuriantly wild along the 
Mediterranean shores. From France and 
Spain the rich oils were once carried to 
medieval Enland, for decoctions in high 
castle stillrooms. Potpourris of lavender 
and rosemary freshened the vast, cold halls 
below, foreshadowing modern chlorophyll! 
During the plagues, these pungent anti- 
septic herbs were sniffed vigorously in 
sickrooms and public buildings. 

By the sixteenth century, 
lavender in great Elizabethan 
formed well-clipped hedges, and outlined 
intricate knots. Open bowls of lavender 
sweetened rooms, where it was one of more 
than twenty strewing-herbs. This favorite 
English flower perfumed all “linnen, ap- 
parrell, gloves.” Immense white ruffs were 
stiffened with lavender-scented starch. 
“Boyle it in water and wett thy shirt in 
it and dry it again and weare it,’”’ wrote 
John Parkinson in 1629. 

Today, shrubby Lavandula officinalis vera 
is grown on British commercial herb- 
farms, the clean fragrance spreading over 
the lavenderfields when the crops are 
harvested in August, later to mature at the 
distilleries. Lavender-oils differ in strength 
and scent but British oil is claimed to be 
much stronger than that of foreign plants. 
Certainly my own cake of Yardley’s soap 
permeates even into the uttermost hallway. 


cultivated 
gardens 


Lavender was first planted in New Eng- 
land in 1672. Two centuries ago, a Boston 
newspaper printed lists of seeds, and of- 
fered packets of lavender to sell. During 
my lifetime the lavender-man has steadily 
held out his small envelopes in front of 
Boston’s stores. ““Sweet lavender, lady?” 

Eighteen inches high, the hardy, narrow- 
leaved Lavandula officinalis vera is covered 
in early midsummer with whorled spikes 
of tiny, pale-blue flowers on thin stems far 
above the blue-green foliage. It requires 
merely a light winter-covering. The hardy 
dwarf form is L. compacta Twickle Purple. 

The tender lavenders must be taken in- 
doors in winter. Among these, L. peduncu- 
lata which bears deep-purple flowers, free- 
flowering L. dentata and L. pinnata, a late 
bloomer with gray finely-cut foliage. 

Lavender-bushes soon become unkempt, 
and must be constantly renewed. Raised 
slowly from seed, they are often increased 
by cuttings, layering, and root-division. 
This perennial prefers well-drained, light 
sandy soil in a sunny position protected 
from cold winds. Keep the ground culti- 
vated, and dig in lime occasionally. 

Lavender breathes a delicious fragrance 
on hot sunny days. Take advantage of this 
for scenting linens. After the early morning 
dew is gone, clip the flowers when they 
have opened up to the middle of the spikes, 
and the tops start to show color. Dry the 
separated spikes quickly in a shady spot. 
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ATERING must always be with us 

in the hot Ways to 

make it simple and effective are 
many in the home garden. Among these, 
two are sketched below. Place the end of 
the hose (with or without nozzle) on some- 
thing like a shingle to spread the slow flow 
of water into broad coverage with no soil 
gouging. Or, for carrying water deep 
and shrub roots where it is 
newly 


weather. 


among tree 


needed with 


sorely (particularly 


attach the hose to 


transplanted stock), 
a length of small pipe cut slantwise on the 
end in order to make thrusting it into the 


ground as easy as possible 


Summer Seeding 


August days may sizzle, but they are 


an excellent time for starting many bi- 
and perennials from seed. Keep 


and shaded and seedlings 


ennials 
seedbeds moist 
protected from drying winds and strong 
Then small plants 
gaillardia, 
and the 


sun whenever necessary 
English daisies, 


delphiniums 


ol foxgloves, 
perennial pinks, 
like will be ready for permanent planting 
next spring especially if they are win- 
tered in the 
in modern delphiniums, it is best, of course, 
to obtain the hand-pollinated seed which 


coldframe. For magnificence 


usually gives the results expected 


New Plants from Small Pieces 


Lake 


like oriental 


advantage of the fact that plants 
bleeding heart, 
and 


poppies, 
anchusa, Japanese anemone even 
can develop from small pieces of 
Also, you 


remember 


phlox 


their roots set in sandy soil 


have some double portulaca, 


that pieces of their stems simply stuck 
into the soil will root and produce plants 
which repeat the lovely colors of their 
parents. Do you like the varieties you 
planted this year of lantana, heliotrope, 
geranium, fuchsia or coleus? 
Cuttings of these, know, will root 
easily in sand, but should be potted sepa- 
rately for full development. 
English ivy snipped from outdoor plants 
now will grow nicely in water or soil for 
indoor decoration this winter 


browallia, 
you 


Blue and Yellow for Spring 


Mertensia is beautiful with spring daffo- 
dils, but dislikes being crowded by other 
plants. Wherever conditions are too com- 
petitive for it, divide and move 
it this month to a roomier spot in cool, 
blue- 


therefore, 
woodsy soil where its clusters of 
pinkish bells can flaunt their fullest beauty. 
rhe stately crown imperial (Fritillaria im- 
perialis) in red, rust or yellow forms grows 
similar locations. Being dormant 
an be transplanted without 
very effective, early, green- 
Doronicum caucasicum, in its 


well 
now, it, too, ¢ 
trouble. The 
yellow daisy, 
present dormancy will also take kindly to 
If you don’t already have a plant 
Nothing is spright- 


a shift. 
or two of this, get some. 
lier in the spring. 


For Better Fruit 


Slip a thin board or heavy bit of card- 


board under each muskmelon or water- 


melon to protect it from wireworms and 
decay by contact with the ground. Cut 
canes from raspberry bushes after they have 
strawberry bed by 


fruited. Enlarge the 


Simpce LAYERING IN THE SUMMER 
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Lengths of 


setting out new pot-grown plants, or pinch- 
off and reset the runners from established 
plants. Have you, by any chance, tried the 
late-ripening Red Star or the heavily- 
fruiting everbearer, Superfection? 


Clip for Compactness 


Summer gardens look better and pro- 
duce more bloom, if all passé posies are 
removed. Patient attention to this chore 
prevents plant energy from pouring into 
the production of seed rather than fresh 
flowers. Administer an all-around clipping 
to violets, snow-in-summer (cerastium), 
alyssum, aubrieta, bouncing bet (sapona- 
ria) — any plants, in fact, with a tendency 
to spread and sprawl in rock gardens, dry 
walls, edgings or elsewhere. They will 
respond to such mid-summer treatment 
with renewed bloom and many new stems, 
making more compact plants again. (See 
sketches below) 


Cut them Wisely 


When cutting flowers for indoor decora- 
tion, try to leave some for an effective show- 
ing in the garden. Also the plants them- 
selves need a reasonable amount of green 
tissue left to maintain vigor for another 
season. A rose stem should be cut only to 
the second set of leaves and a gladiolus 
requires at least four leaves remaining to 
develop a strong corm for next year. If 
you are collecting herbs to dry, note that 
just before the 


they are spiciest if cut 


flowers open. 


Simple Layering 


A lazy way to make more of favorite 
plants is to layer them. Bend branches of 
this year’s growth down to the ground 
where the soil has been lightly enriched; 
them underneath selected 


(a pebble or some soil shoved into 


notch near a 
joint 
the notch will keep it open); trim off the 
neighboring leaves; pin the branches in 


INEXPENSIVE Ways A. 


To WATER Wit ant 


Cup THose Sprawtine Prants Now 


Dp renewed bloom and corm 


pact, growth. ~ 


yf ~ rr —~. oe = 


A) Cerastium undpped; b) c/, ipped 


c) Sapenaria ofter chpping 
d) Vie 
e) — 


MK EC a. 


=} before and after e/pping 7 
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place with a wooden peg, staple or stone; 
then cover with soil. When enough new 
roots have formed, cut off the new plant 
(usually the next year) and grow it on its 
own. Such plants as roses, especially 
ramblers, Daphne cneorum, yew, low juni- 
pers, hydrangeas, forsythias and some 
perennials like pinks, as well as tomatoes 
can be increased in this way. (See sketches). 


More Peonies, Please 


Peony planting time is here. Be sure to 
set new roots (or those divided from your 
old plants) in a sunny spot where there is 


good drainage. And don’t cover the grow- | 
ing “eyes’’ any deeper than two inches! | 


For each hole a pound of bonemeal is not 
too much, and a trowelful of hardwood 
ashes besides a sprinkling of dehydrated 
lime. Add a bit of sand, if the soil is too 
clayey, or some well-rotted manure, if it is 
too light. Lovely peony varieties — old 
and new, single and double, for a long sea- 
son of bloom are legion, so check the 
lists for several new to your own garden. 


Transplanting Tips 

Remake the lily-of-the-valley bed, if it 
needs such attention. Lift the clumps cf 
pips, enrich the soil suitably with rotted 
manure or commercial fertilizers, then 
separate the pips and replant them four 


inches apart. Finish transplanting the 


German irises, as well as the Japanese and 


Siberian types. Shift any oriental poppies 


requiring it when the cluster of new, green 
leaves at ground level shows that the plants 
are awaking from their dormant period 
which follows spring bloom. By all means 
complete the pruning of climbing roses 
and remove for the last time any excess 
branches or buds on chrysanthemums. For 
best flowering effect with dahlias, retain 
only the center bud on each stem, resolutely 
pinching-off extra side buds. When divid- 
ing and resetting candelabra primroses, 
use plenty of water for successful results. 


Collect Crops When Ready 


For nice, white cauliflower heads, pull 
the plant leaves up around the “curds,” 
and tie them together /oosely at the top so 
that air can get in and any water can run 
out. When cabbages are ready in the gar- 


den before you want to use them, their | 
growth can be halted by bending their | 
heads over far enough to break the roots 


on one side. Firm the soil around Brussels 


sprouts to encourage the production of 
more sprouts rather than leaves. Pick lima 
beans when the “blow” end is spongy as it | 
is pressed between the thumb and fore- 
finger. Take mature fruits regularly from | 
egg plants and peppers to keep the young 
fruits coming. Cucumber seed, planted 


now, can give a crop of crispy “‘cucs” next 


month. Corn is ripe for picking when the | 


kernels ooze a milky fluid if nicked with a 
thumbnail. Sow rye grass in the bare 


spaces left by harvested edibles. In this | 


way preparation for next year’s vegetables 
can begin without delay. 
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HELLER-GRO MAKES THE DIFFERENCE in 
the vinca vines above and this high quality 
plant food will make the same difference in 
your growing. Completely and quickly soluble, 
HELLER-GRO is a smooth paste. It is odorless 
and when diluted according to directions, posi- 
tively will not burn. HELLER-GRO is pure. It 
is compounded from U.S.P. grade chemicals 
only—the kind your druggist 

uses. Produces equally fine results in- 

doors or out of doors. 


Available in 2% oz. tubes, 1-Ib. 
and 3-lb. cans. 50 Ib. for tree 
and landscape men 


In New England write to: 


C. L. HALVORSON 
150 NORTH STREET PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


ELSEWHERE: 


HELLER GREENHOUSE LABORATORIES 


218 East Pikes Peak Avenue Colorado Springs, Colorado 

















VAN DER POL 


offers two jewels for 
your gardening pleasure 


TREE PEONIES 


You can add distinction and charm to your 
garden with this true hallmark of the garden. 
These amazing plants produce gorgeous 
blossoms measuring 6 to 8 inches across. 
Dormant 4-year old field grown Tree Peonies 
having 3 or more canes are now available. 
And 


HELLEBORUS NIGER 
(The Christmas Rose) 


The Christmas Rose is an herbaceous peren- 
nial whose perfection of flower and season 
of bloom have earned for it a most colorful 
name. This flower strangely loves the bitter- 
ness of winter and blooms through the snow 
with flowers measuring 2%" to 3%” across 
The flowers when cut make an excellent 
addition to Thanksgiving and Christmas 
bouquets and will last for two weeks at 
ordinary house temperatures. 

In the days of the early Greeks it was 
believed that this plant had healing powers. 
It grew in profusion near the city of Anticyra 
on the Gulf of Corinth and sufferers from 
insanity, epilepsy and gout were sent there 
for treatment. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE LISTING 
AND PRICE BROCHURE 


MARINUS VAN DER POL 


757 Washington Street 
NEW BEDFORD 2-0330 
FAIRHAVEN, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Beauty of the Lilies 
From page 357 


important and far more numerous among 
the lily’s true angels are the home garden- 
ers the world over who, patiently and with 
loving care, have learned the lily’s ways, 
have tamed it and transformed it so that it 
could grow in all its glory, parrying the 
“adversary.” 

Yes, of adversaries the lily has had its 
share. No more so, however, than other 
garden plants and none of them particu- 
larly difficult to combat. Starting off with 
healthy bulbs, planted at a seasonable 
time and given the few essentials of sun- 
light, drainage and a good garden soil, the 
adversary was at a disadvantage and soon 
sought happier hunting grounds. A clump 
of lilies, well established, is hard to rout. 

The language of lilies — it has many 
meanings. From the day the new growth 
breaks through the ground in the chang- 
ing pattern of rosettes and growing points, 
different for every species and, yes, al- 
most for every variety, to the day that the 


flower stems wither in the first frost of fall, 


the lilies make their presence felt. In the 


winter months too, when we complete our 


records, transcribe the field notes and 
gradually bring order into the chaos of a 
summer’s hectic hybridizing activity, it is 


| as if our world were filled with the language 


of these lovely plants, each of them clam- 
oring, modestly but persistently, for atten- 
tion. 


Parade of the Lilies 

The season opens, here in Oregon, with 
the upright-flowering Rainbow and Golden 
Chalice types — sturdy, bold and vigorous 
denizens of the herbaceous border. Then, 
in an entirely different key, the true 
martagons begin to flower — the lovely, 
pure and chaste L. martagon album usually 
in the vanguard. Here is a lily that should 
be in every garden. Plant it no more than 
four inches deep in a well-drained, sunny 
location and leave it there, forever, if you 
wish. The lacquer-red, little ZL. pumilum 
and its more orange-tinted sport, Golden 
Gleam, may not be as persistent. If they 
are not allowed to set seed, they will last 
for years. Nevertheless, they are cheap 
and easy to replace, if they should eventu- 
ally disappear. L. concolor, with its perky, 
star-shaped flowers, should also be in 


| every garden. Select L. amabile and its 


golden counterpart, L. amabile luteum, for 
their happy, good looks — not for their 
rather pungent scent. 

These lilies are but a foretaste of what is 
to come; the full, glowing, blazing harvest 
of color that is exemplified in the new 
Mid-Century Hybrids. They, too, have a 
language all their own, one of bold assur- 
ance, of strength and faith. “‘Are there 
gardeners,” they seem to say, “who have 
doubts about lilies? Are there some who 
fear ‘troubles’? Just try us,” say the 
Mid-Centuries. “Give us half a chance 
and our clean, glowing color, our rich 


green foliage will hold the garden straight 
on its path of beauty, from apple-blossom 
spring to apple-harvest fall.” 

In the symphony of scents and colors that 
the lilies give us, the flowering of the Mid- 
Century lilies will be the end of the first 
movement — a glorious fortissimo of color. 
Then, almost imperceptibly at first, a new 
note is heard — the trumpet lilies begin to 
flower. The ubiquitous regal, soon to cast 
off its work-a-day clothes for a raiment 
of spun gold, opens the second movement 
of our lily symphony. The Olympic Hy- 
brids and the Green Mountain selections 
take over, not merely regal in their bearing, 
but imperial and majestic, a strong, clearly 
defined theme that speaks in lofty tones 
of vigor and strength, of purity and 
balance. It evokes thoughts of the classic, 
cool beauty of the Elgin marbles displayed 
against the warm green foliage of early 
summer. 


Each scale can produce a new bulb 


Then once more a joyous note is heard, 
like the sun bursting through a clouded 
sky. It is the touch of hybrid blood, the 
Aurelian magic. Nodding, unobtrusive, 
weak-stemmed L. henryt adds its rich orange 
color and bearded form to the alabaster of 
the exquisite trumpet type to produce the 
orange, salmon, lemon-yellow, white and 
even pink of the Sunburst lilies or the pure 
gold trumpets of the Golden Clarion 
Strain. From there to the apple-green, 
ivory and salmon-pink trumpet lilies is 
but a step. And other lilies still, all on tall, 
straight and stiff stems that need no 
staking, of finest form, with warm-toned 
hearts, the Heart’s Desire group that defies 
description, brings the second movement 
of our lily symphony to a close — a long 
sustained, deep-throated chord of many 
voices. 

The third movement, almost without 
pause, takes over. The lilies from Japan 
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Note abundance of roots and bulblets 
forming on this stem-rooting lily 


in all their oriental splendor — L. spectosum 
Red Champion, a lovely, finely-colored 
large form; L. auratum platyphyllum, the 
wide-leaved type, which comes in such an 
elegant variety of colors — from pure white 
(Virginale) to an intense red — all with 
the broad, central stripe or “Gold Band” 
from which they take their name. Then 
a rich new note is sounded — Jillian 
Wallace, brilliant carmine-red flowers, 
nine inches across, borne on strong, stiff 
stems. In this one lily, reinforced with 
hybrid vigor, the result of an Australian 
breeder’s effort, the past and the future of 
the lily is summed up. 

The language of the lilies is music. It is 
sculpture. It is color and scent. Its vocabu- 
lary has not yet crystallized. Its forms are 
still plastic. The minor themes, artfully 
embellished in themselves, interweave and 


combine to produce the background, to | 


fill out the symphony that is our lily season 
from June to frost. 


The Lily will never have its one supreme | 


interpreter, its one classic style. The love 
of lilies lives in all of us; to each of us the 
lily gives according to our needs — bold 
display or intimate revelation. We bring to 


it our knowledge and our gardening skill | 
and are led on to give it of our best, more | 


than we knew we had to give. And as each 
gardener gives to and takes from the lily 
to the best of his ability, so is this story 
set forth as but one contribution and but 
one interpretation. 

One cannot grow, as I do, several 


million lilies in practically every type that | 
not be filled with | 
humility as one observes the miracle of | 
their beauty. To serve the lily is to serve 


can be created and 


humanity, for these flowers, above all 
others, are the poetry of love and com- 


passion, the essence of what is good in all | 


of us. 
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PLANT BUYERS GUIDE 


By EDWIN F. STEFFEK 


$7 -50 


POST PAID 


Serious gardeners should not be 
without this excellent guide that 
lists 441 sources for specific 
shrubs, trees, perennials, annuals 
and bulbs. It is the only accurate 
and complete book of its kind in print. If you 
want to know where to find it, the Guipe will 
tell you where it can be purchased. Why not 
order your copy tuday? 


HORTICULTURE BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 





HYBRIDS 


BLOOMS 
May-June 
June-July 
July-August 
July-August 
July-August 
July-August 

All plants 50¢ each 
3 of one variety $1.35 ¢ 10 of one variety $3.50 


WESTON NURSERY 


BROWN & WINTER ST. | FRANKLAND STREET 
WESTON, MASS. HOPKINTON, MASS. 


HEMEROCALIS 


Apricot 

Bay State 
Goldeni 

Gold Imperial 
Mrs. A. H. Austin 
Radiant 











Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 1953-54 
year book submitted by a garden club. It offers a second prize of 

$25, a third prize of $10 and three additional prizes of $5 each. This 
competition is restricted to individual clubs. It does not apply to fed- 
erations. The judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. A club with a small year book will not be discriminated against. 
Garden clubs which received prizes in 1953 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1954 Competition. Year books to be entered in this 
competition must reach the office of HorticuLTURE, 300 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts, on or before October 1, 1954. 








i‘aldor Aluminum 


Since 1946 — THE BEST GREENHOUSES 
AVAILABLE — ANYWHERE! 





Greenhouses 


YEARS of pleasure — and profit if you wish 
with a superb greenhouse that is really inex 
pensive! Easily erected easily extended all 
styles and sizes — home and commercial models 
A lovely and permanent improvement to the 
home grounds. 


Write for illustrated brochure No. 187 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 


Salem, Massachusetts 





Phan enter my 
HORTICULTURE subscription 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, BOSTON 15, MASS. 


1 Year at [] 
$3.00, saving 
me $1.20 on the 
single copy price. 


me $3.40 on the 
single copy price. 


[]3 Years at 

$7.00, saving 
me $5.60 on the 
single copy price. 


2 Years at 
$5.00, saving 














HOLLAND 
BULBS 
Tulips, Daffodils, Hyacinths 
Crocus and Other Bulbs 


in the very finest quality from 
Holland’s 
Limmen, Holland (since 1868) 


foremost grower at 


Superb and exciting new intro- 
ductions, old favorites and special 


offers are listed in our 





] FREE—1954 FALL CATALOG { 





Send for your free copy today 


1 
q SPECIAL MONEY-SAVING OFFER | 
| so longstemmed Mayflowering giant | 
| size TULIP bulbs in a special Rainbow 
| Mixture for only... . $4.00 Postpaid | 
| ORDER NOW | 
4 


eee ee 


The Holland Bulb Gardens, Ine. 
8 Cogswell Street, Ipswich, Mass. 








a (4 Wyn ( 
-helps you get professional results 


®@ Repairs old lawns 

@ Makes new lawns 

@ Builds soil humus 

® Makes compost 

@ Weeds and feeds asparagus 


Available in 10, 25 and 50-pound 
bags. Ask for free leaflet. 


2 . 
IME RICAA Gyanamid vo WPAN Y 
New York 20, N.Y 








NEW BOOK for GARDENERS 


Published by The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


s 4 

i jeas 
e Hardy Aza 

Win Rhododendrens 


ng 1.5 PUD 
grient CRAY powers." 
ct 


$3.00 a Copy Postpaid 


¥ ORDER TODAY FROM Y 


Horticutture’s Book Dept. 


BY CLEMENT GRAY BOWERS 
Illustrated with 17 Halftones 


i is a little book devoted to those types 
of hardy azaleas and rhododendrons that 
can be expected to do well in the northeastern 
section of our country. Dr. Bowers has written 
it especially for amateur gardeners who are 
eager to know more about this spectacular group 


of flowering shrubs. 


In nine lively chapters, the author gives his read- 
ers a graphic presentation of the various winter- 
hardy. species — their uses, soil requirements 
and general needs. He gives special attention to 
the most desirable places to plant specimens 
and to the control of insects and diseases, while 
his advice on collecting the most desirable form 
is particularly helpful. The list of species, hybrid 
groups and clones add immensely to the value 
of this practical little volume which is written 
in a most pleasant fashion. 
) Check Money Order 


Enclosed is 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please send me 


Name 


Mreet 


(ity 


copies of Winter-Hardy Azaleas and Rhododendrons 


$3.00 postpaid 


Zone Mate 
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Garden Song Birds 
From page 361 
tle with snakes, cats, dogs or imprudent 


humans. It builds its loosely woven nest of 
sticks, stems and trash in a low tree or shrub 


| where it deposits three to five greenish 


blotched eggs. The far west also has its 
mockingbird, a larger, buffier counterpart, 
and one whose voice is equally gifted. 
More marked in their regional differ- 
ences are two large, ground-feeding wood- 
peckers, the golden-shafted flicker of the 
east, and the red-shafted flicker of the far 
west. The first sight of a flicker is startling, 
for he is 14 inches long, with a brown and 
black-barred back, a glistening white rump 
patch, a bluish-gray head with a red nape 
and a bold black crescent on his pale 
breast. Adult males, moreover, have black 
“‘moustaches,” like proper villains of some 


| avian melodrama. Both sexes have golden 


linings to wings and tail. They differ from 
the red-shafted only in that the mous- 
taches, and the linings of the latter are 
salmon-red. 

Although anatomically built for tree life, 
where indeed they spend much time, exca- 
vating nests in trunks where on wood chips 
they lay six to ten white eggs, flickers are 
nonetheless oddly prepared to obtain their 
favorite food from the ground. The curved 
bill, pointed and sticky tongue, rather than 
barbed as is usual with woodpeckers, en- 


| ables it to pick up from the ground vast 


numbers of ants 5000 in one stomach 


by count! 


Flicker Has White Rump 

The birds themselves are easy to spot, 
particularly in flight, by the white rump 
patch which shows clearly as they fly in 
long undulating lines. The strutting, rat- 
tling, wing-fluttering, hopping, hiccupping 
plea of the male in courtship is both comic 
and appealing. The strident call, reiter- 
ating with gusto the two syllables of its 
name, is often heard at any time of day and 
may signal its presence long before seen. 

All sections of the country might well 
wish they had as permanent residents the 
vermilion and sable cardinal, a bird slightly 
smaller than the robin, with crest, black 
face and throat and a red bill. These cheer- 
ful birds sing in a loud, clear, melodious 
whistle the year-round. Their nests of 
twigs, strips of grape-vine bark and leaves 
and rootlets are often built in garden shrub- 
bery, and there three spotted eggs are laid. 
The food habits of the cardinal are as help- 
ful to the gardener as his bright plumage is 
a gay accent in the garden. 

A bird rare to the east, but abundant in 
the mid-west, is the less resplendent, yet 
richly-plumaged cousin of the Baltimore 
oriole — the orchard oriole. An adult 
male, which does not acquire full color un- 
til its third year, has a black head, throat, 
back, wings and tail and a deep chestnut 
rump and underparts. The second year he 
looks like the female, greenish above, yellow 
below, with white wingbars. As expert a 
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nest builder as is his eastern cousin, and as 


melodiously voiced, his favorite living area 

gives him his name. ALUMINUM 
The far west has numerous, highly ccl- 

orful birds, from jewel-like hummingbirds GREENHOUSE 

and brightly marked woodpeckers to such 

fantastically colored a species as the painted 

bunting, which combines blue, green, vio- Beautiful and bright for a lifetime 

let and red! One family which savors of | , a. ome , of carefree gardening. A pride to 

the tropics in both the west and the east, ‘ 7 own... . Simple to operate. Never 

however, is that of the tanagers. needs paint — it’s maintenance- 
The Western tanager, clear bright yel- free— No parts to give out or 

low, with black wings, mantle and tail, is 24 7 <- wear out. Made of aluminum, 

distinctively marked with a crimson face. aS at SS ee alloyed for greatest strength and 

More deliberate and less excitable than / ll resistance to ne. The per- 

; ; fect ‘‘forever metal’’ for green- 

many birds, tanagers customarily spend "range all Sty 

much of their time gleaning insects from r 

the leafy canopy of the tree tops and only 9 Bah : Like all our Orlyts, it’s function- 

; . Z ally right. Extra light. Automatic 

ventilation and heat to suit any 

crop or climate. The greatest pro- 

ducer of flowers and vegetables 

infrequent tropical vision of its fiery cous- 2 ever, and one of the least expen- 

n, the scarlet tanager. Both tanagers have The new Orlyt Aluminum Greenhouse that is so oa for Free Catalog No. 

penetrating voices, with a hint of a metallic inexpensive and simple to own and operate ; ; 


rasp, as well as a softer, “conversational” 
voice. Both build shallow, saucer-shaped, ayaa & ‘Burnham «. 
loosely constructed nests well out on hori- hs 


zontal limbs. But unforgettable to the east- 
erner is this intensely scarlet bird, with 


occasionally present themselves to strik- 
ingly impressive view. 

Those who live in the northeast, ac- 
customed to more sober hues, revel in the 


Canadian Sales Office. St. Catharines 


ebony wings and tail, as he bursts into 
view, a living flame, his lustrous plumage 


enbiensaed against a dark green conifer. \ | Brings You 
Buntings Are Spectacular the Easy 


Spectacular birds of both areas, also, ' — 
are the buntings, the lazuli of the western a ef — all to buy 


es, and are similar in their habits of sing- 


states and the indigo of the east. Both ee : 
measure only five to five and one half inch- mY : —— 
; S@ {<.)= aN 
; : 


ing persistently through the summer and in 
preferring tangled thickets, a briar patch or " INS. 2 Your satisf action is guaranteed by the years of ex- 
brushy second growth, in which to nest. - ~\ Ve * perience in perfecting ROTO-HOE plus | Henty of 

The lazuli bunting of the west has a ree “garden-testing” by thousands of users. ROT )- HOE 
head, neck, rump and upper tail coverts of complete Jel is the quality rotary tiller, with the proven attach- 
turquoise or, in some lights, Nile blue, a $134 oa ments you want, all priced so low they are America’s 
dream-bird of the color photographer. OF See BOTO.08 end 
Across the breast below the blue is a band yt pe gh yp Look at these advantages 
of chestnut that leads to white underparts. | beokwiltellall ves want te know about this out- . lete ROTO-NOE only $134.60 
The female in both instances is an incon- | 24 sdéress of nearby desler where you can a ; ow saat 
spicuous brown finch. 

The blue of the eastern indigo bunting 
always evokes exclamations of delight, so | 
deep and extraordinary is it, as if a frag- 
ment of the deep sea had suddenly ac- . Low cost replacement parts if ever needed. 


“best buy.” 


2. Many low cost attachments. 





. Minimum storage space required —attachments hang on 
garage or shed wall. 


. Endorsed by thousands of satisfied customers. 


quired wings. As with all blue birds, the 


color is not a pigment, but rather the way New 16 PAGE CATALOG P : 
in which the covering on the feathers — IN 4 COLORS FREE } ROTO HOE & SPRAYER COMPANY Gen 02, Hontery, Onis 


as the scales on the morpho butterfly — a 

a ‘ sail daceh' i ee . ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS... . 
bre ak up and reflect light. Thus an indigo It°s Time to Order : Bee FRUIT TREES ond ROSES for every loco- 
bunting under cloudy skies may appear \ tion in your garden — described and 


bs . ° ‘ “a ° : 
almost brown, or black, or in bright sun- Caseade Lily Bulbs Maem 2. illustrated in our 32-page color catalog 


: “ne — — ait a ee . for modern gardeners. Send for a copy 
light may be a breathtaking marine blue ; (itl clin Reis sian sik aici aiaheieeeeten, 
Most endearing of the buntings is the = inal a . : 
: r ‘ Madonna lilies, delphinium and roses are a beau- DEPT. H RTE. 1 
male’s habit of coming into full song after | | tiful combination in the June garden. As the 


most birds have expended their vocal en- | lovely, pure white, floriferous and healthy Cas- 
cade Madonna bulbs should be planted in late 


ergies and continuing unabated during the boca ae September, they should be ordered 

enervating heat of July and August. In a now for delivery then. m y p 0 by ox 

dense patch of cover, buntings build a FINE BULBS: 7 to 8 inches in circumference. 

compact cup of grass, stems, bark strips vienna ehtimagaSanadieniasiis rsa PLANT FOOD. macho 

and leaves in a crotch close to the ground, Putney Nursery. Ine. oe eed woter ry your 7— 

wherein three or four pale blue eggs are Dept. 100-H PUTNEY, VERMONT ond low feede nat dear con 
nd $1 for! tb. Makes 100 Gols. 


laid and two broods are raised. 
HYDROPONIC CHEM CO., Copley, Ohio, USA 
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New Catalogue of 
Largest Collection 
Ever Offered! 


1955 CATALOGUE enlarged, 
immediate matling! Lists 
plus ex- 


Send for FREE 
instructive ready for 
over 300 rare and hardy Tree Peonies 
quisite species and hybrid Herbaceous Peonies 
Many exclusive foreign introductions! All magnifi- 
cent easy-to-grow exhibition-type showpieces! This 
is the connoisseurs’ source book! Wrife jor your 
copy today! 
NOW! AVAILABLE FOR FIRST TIME! 
EXCLUSIVE JAPANESE VARIETIES! 
ENORMOUS DOUBLE TREE PEONIES! 
YOKOHAMA BLACK SEA 
Vivid scarlet — most Deep velvety maroon 
brilliant of Reds. An — almost black. Dork- 
improved Nissho. est of all Peonies. 
Each vigorous young plant 20 
Selected Tree Peony Seeds 


Fall Deltrery. Prices post patd 
ili plants completely guaranteed 


LOUIS SMIRNOW 
Sands Point, N.Y. 


Elmcourt Dr. 


MANUSCRIPTS 
INVITED 


If you are looking for a publisher send 
for our free, illustrated booklet titled To 
the Author in Search of a Publisher. tt 
tells how we can publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done 
All sub- 


jects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet HO. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS 
120 West 31s? Street, New York 1 


for hundreds of other writers. 


In California: 
6253 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood 28 


——— 
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Sow Seeds 
This Summer 
for bigger, better Pansies next 
spring—up to 4 in. across. Full 
75c-Packet with easy directions, 
all colors mixed, postpaid for 
only l0c. Send Dime Today! 
Fall Bulb Book — 1 ulips, Hyacinths, Crocus, 
Daffodils and Lilies, ete., to plant this fall. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
at nearest city 
Riverside 


Building 
32, Pa. or Clinton, lowa or , Calif. 


Bulls for 


FALL PLANTING 
If you want the finest blossoms 
for your spring garden, send for 
Conley's 27th Anniversary Cat- 
alog of bulbs exclusively. More 
than 60 color illustrations and 
descriptions of the Northwest's 
best bulbs. 
Write teday— IT'S FREE! 


CONLEY'S Bisco jain 
TREE WORK 
Pruning Spraying 

Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 
AS 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS. 

















| Lifetime with Peonies 





From page 366 


and know it will not bloom as a re- 
volting magenta-pink. 

Back of all these activities was a 
peculiarly happy life at home in the 
College. Professor Saunders was Dean 
now, with beloved and eager students 
constantly in and out of the house, 
four children of his own, Scotties, 
raised by the dozen, and constant 
home chamber music in which he 
played first violin. As to peonies, he 
spread the love of them by frequent 
magazine articles and by garden lec- 
tures every year, making delightful 
friends all over the country. He had a 
genius for friendship. 

Then, too, there were the Shows. 
For years he showed his hybrids from 
Washington to Toronto and almost 
yearly at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society Exhibitions, which 
brought him many more close friend- 
ships. One year, 1928 (his household 
still remembers!), he sent home the 
telegram: ‘‘President’s Cup awarded 
to Argosy.””> We made that a trium- 
phant homecoming. He won several 
times the Boyd Medal “for the most 
Distinguished Exhibit,” the Garden 
Achievement Medal, and many Gold 
and Silver Certificates, but none ri- 
valed that “President’s Cup” until in 
1947 came his highest honor, the Ar- 
thur Hoyt Scott Award —a medal 
and one thousand dollars awarded 
annually ‘“‘to the person who has con- 
tributed most to horticulture.” 

I have spoken of Argosy. That is 
another story. For Argosy is a hybrid 


of that wholly different species, the 
shrubby tree peony. P. moutan (suf- 
fruticosa). Dr. Saunders’ early excited 
delight over it in that Kelway catalog 
had grown until he came to call it “‘the 
most beautiful of all hardy garden 
plants for this country.” Yearly, he 
visited Dunbar’s collection in High- 
land Park in Rochester. Eventually, he 
himself imported from Japan about a 
hundred plants, which from that time 
on gave a marvelous block of bloom in 
his own garden in spring. 

He began, of course, to raise seed- 
lings, some as lovely as the Japanese 
kind (anyone can do it!) but again he 
longed to produce something not only 
beautiful but new. The great Lemoine 
had here again led the way. He and 
Louis Henry had crossed P. moutan 
with the only other shrubby peonies 
then known, P. lutea (or P. delavayt), 
with small flowers of clear yellow to 
deep maroon. Lemoine’s hybrids are 
superb yellow or yellow-and-red dou- 
ble flowers, a sensation at a flower show, 
but in the garden they hang their 
heavy heads beneath their foliage. The 
Saunders “lutea hybrids” are gen- 
erally single or semi-double, in a much 
wider range of new colors. Exquisite as 
cut flowers, they make also spectacular 
garden plants. 

There are some 60 or 70 of them, 
from silvery-cream through all the 
yellows to the color of ripe-grain, and 
from dusky pink through deep straw- 
berry tones to a maroon that is close to 
“black”, with a scattering of subtle 
mauves and shadowed rose-colors. The 
names suggest their color or form: Sil- 
ver Sails, Amber Moon, Roman Gold, 


Chalice, an herbaceous, early-blooming, white hybrid peony 
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Apricot, Mystery, Chinese Dragon, 
Thunderbolt, Black Douglas. 

They are still very few, sometimes 
only one plant in the nursery. But Mr. 
William Gratwick of Linwood, New 
York, who has given invaluable help in 
grafting, has a practically complete 
collection. The Scott Horticultural 
Foundation at Swarthmore has many, 
as have some of the arboretums and 
chief private growers. The Saunders 
nursery is propagating them as fast as 
it can. We are working towards a 
second generation, but these hybrids 
rarely set seed, and so far we have 
only four such plants. One of them, 
though, Heart of Darkness, seems of 
very unusual quality and substance. 





On Planting Peonies 


O* THE CULTURE of his peo- 
nies, Dr. Saunders laid no 
special stress beyond his censtant 
urging of right planting: “Dig at 
least 18 inches deep, put in a 
layer of rotted manure, cover it 
with earth; then set the roots, the 
herbaceous ones, with buds two 
inches below the surface, the tree 
peonies, with the grafting junc- 
tion four inches down.” He some- 
times mulched them lightly the 
first winter after planting. His 
own very heavy soil he lightened 
with sand or coal ashes, and laid 
drainage pipes under the frames, 
even in his sloping nursery, to 
prevent possible standing water 
and its consequent fatal “‘spring 
heaving.” But “‘after right plant- 
ing,” he used to say, “‘sit back 
and enjoy your peonies for the 
rest of your life.” 











This counsel was characteristic of 
him. His hosts of friends and we of his 
close household can testify to his own 
enjoyment in his work over his beloved 
flowers. This ‘Lifetime with Peonies”’ 
was a lifetime of delight in them. That 
delight is his bequest to us. 





President of MEGA 





| 


At the annual meeting of the Men’s | 


Garden Clubs of America held in Denver, 


Colo., last June, Harvey D. Sanderson of 


Syracuse, N. Y. was elected president for | 
the coming year. An enthusiastic home | 


gardener, Mr. Sanderson has been identi- 
fied with the Men’s Garden Club move- 


ment since 1937, for which he has been | 
chairman of the publicity committee. At 


present he is coordinator of public rela- 
tions at University College, adult educa- 
tion division of Syracuse University. 
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Europe 


YOURS FOR $975.00 


Priscilla Fortescue, famed Boston Radio Personality, feels like this: 
—"I never knew what a trip could mean until the Rueggs and the 
staff of Metropolitan Travel Service planned one for me. Now | 
would never think of traveling without this service which makes all 
things possible! . .. Of course, | like all the ‘extras’ at no extra 
cost!... suggested books to read, tips on how to tip, and how to 
understand people, a list of shops and good restaurants, what to 
buy in various countries, what to eat, what to see, and . . . Courier 
service! It is sheer pleasure and no problems to mar the way, like 
having a friend take you by the hand and show you the Wonders 
of the World.” 


Sailings of Grand Tour Excellence 
Sept. 1, Sept. 22, Oct. 13 


Six weeks—(less if you fly)—more if you prefer 


Ernest W. Ruegg 
President 


Itinery Director 


Rates are from $975.00 
Easy payments feasible with a deposit, regulating 
balance with “Annuity & Interest"’ schedules 


Shorter version $895.00 


Interested [| | 1954 [] 1955 


Metropolitan Jravel Service ic. 


Member American Society of Travel Agents 


Boston Office World Association of Travel Agents 


JOHN HANCOCK BUILDING 


Liberty 2-0720 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








NOW ... A BEAUTIFUL 
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Erect Yourself! 
































e Rot Proof 
e Termite Proof 
e Weather Proof 


No longer is it necessary to worry 
about a “big project” if you need and 
want a fence ie your home. Eliminate 
all this by buying H-P Sectional Fence- 
ing and putting it up yourself... 
Quickly, Masily at much Less Cost! 
Send for our beautiful new illustrated 
brochure. 


Fully Guaranteed 
Order Direct and SAVE! 





Aaiheway -/pltewon COU. 3500 Eostbourne 


REREAD 


JAPANESE TREE PEONIES 
Send for 
Descriptive 
Folder 
and 
Price List 
We are also growing the complete list of 
Sanders Lutea Hybrids and will have a 
limited number available this fall. 
WILLIAM GRATWICK 
Pavilion, New York 
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TWO DIFFERENT UNITS 


(A) 15 tineor feet in 
3-ft. Sections 22” High 
ond Couplings 


<4 $12.95 F.O.B. 
Extra 3-ft. Sections with Couplings. $3.00 





(B) 15 linear feet in 
3-ft. Sections 30” High 
and Couplings 


$15.00 F.O.B. > 




















Extra 3-ft. Sections with Couplings. $3.50 


Ave., Baltimore, Md 





Dr.STOUT'S 


DINGAOAI: 


NEW COLORS. 


NEW SEASONS. LARGE. SMALL. LOw. 
TALL. BLOOM SPRING TO FALL. 
DISEASE AND PEST FREE. HARDY, 
PERMANENT. ALASKA TO BERMUDA. 
SEND 10- FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
OF WHEN-HOW-—WHERE—WHICH TO 
PLANT. ——_—_—er—E—erSOereer> 


7 FIVE STRONG FIELD PLANTS 
Alay 
OFF, 





IN FIVE CHOICE, NAMED 
VARIETIES, BOOKLET 
INCLUDED, FOR.... 


FARR NURSERY CO.,80x 








Your Year “Round 
Garden 


OUR CAPE CODDER MODEL 


Pre-cut California Redwood green- 
houses that you can erect yourself. 
Lean-to or free-standing models. 


..+A constant challenge to those 
who aspire to the order of the green 
thumb” Rambling observations of 
a roving gardener HortTicuLTURE, 
March, 1954. 

NO EASIER GREENHOUSES TO ASSEMBLE 


Send for catalog UH-4 


NEW ENGLAND 
GREENTOUSE CO. 


Display offices on 
historic King’s Highway 
Jct. Routes 3 and 139 
Box 69 TAylor 6-2545 
Hanover, MassacHusetts 








BEAUTIFY SHADY SPOTS 
WITH HARDY FERNS 


Plan now to plant these ferns that will fill in that 
shady nook, your wooded areas, north side ex- 
pesures or shaded rock gardens. Hardy ferns are 
long lived and will last for years to come. 





Fern) 
Maidenhair Fern—(Adiantum pedatum)— | 4 in. 
Lady Fern—(Athyrium felixfemina)—24 in. 
Toothed Wood Fern—(Dryopteris spinulosum)— 1 8 in. 
Cinnamon Fern—(Osmunda cinnamonea)— 36 in. 
Royal Fern—(Osmunda regalis) 
Christmas Fern—(Polystichum acrostichoides)— | 6 in 
Ostrich Fern—(Pteretis nodulosa)—36 in. 
Chain Fern—(Woodwardia virginiana)— 20 in. 

1 each or 8 plants for $2.50 

5 each or 40 plants for $12.00 


Add 10% for postage and handling 


Write for catclog of Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns, 
Hardy Perennials, Rock Plants, and Gladiolus Bulbs 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS — Oakford, Illinois 


PEONIES e IRISES 


BULBS e DAY LILIES e POPPIES 


Colorful Catalog Free 
Early orders advised 
WASSENBERG GARDENS 
4/2 Miles E. on U.S. 30, “The Peony City’ 
VAN WERT, OHIO 








A TTAILOR-MADE GUIDE sow!® sou 


TESTED AND TRUE 





THE 
GARDENER'’S 
ALMANAC 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON 





Wiustrated 











300 Massachusetts Avenue 








the country have been carefully considered so that the book is ac 
everywhere. Here is a sound garden book on “what to do” and “when to do it.” 


lith Edition — Completely Revised — 136 PAGES —I/Ulustrated $2.00 POSTPAID 


HORTICULTURE’S BooK DEPARTMENT 


° Boston 15, Massachusetts 


TIMELY e« 


EASY TO USE 


THE GARDENERS 
ALMANAC 


By E. |. FARRINGTON 


rJTHE greatest merit of this handy 
little book is that it serves as a 
reminder of the garden chores that we 
must not overlook if we are to have 
flourishing gardens. Concise in form, 
it nevertheless includes pertinent in- 
formation about the culture of flowers, 
vegetables and fruits. Trees, shrubs and 
lawn care are not overlooked and the 
uses of insecticides, fungicides and 
herbicides are given proper empha- 
sis. Furthermore the various parts of 
faptable 











READERS’ 
QUESTIONS 
ANSWERED 


What is the right time to plant the large- 
flowering trilliums? How deep? 

Plant the tubers of all trilliums in the 
autumn in rich, humusy soil, three to 
four inches deep, with the eyes pointed 
upward. 

« e e 

Is the fall a good time to feed trees? 

It is excellent, because tree roots grow 
vigorously in the fall up until the ground 
freezes. Food is therefore absorbed for the 
aiding and strengthening of bud develop- 
ment for the following year. The rest of the 
food then becomes available as needed, 
particularly for the new growth next spring. 

e e e 

Why are some bulbs of paper white 
narcissus, as well as other bulb kinds, often 
blind? Though grown under the same 
conditions and in the same containers, 
some flower and others do not. 

This type of blindness in bulbs is not 
due to growing conditions, but to improper 
curing. Generally, the blind bulbs are 
kept in too high temperatures after lifting, 
when they need a cool period in order to 
cure properly. 

e e « 

What should be the ratio of the chemical 
fertilizer used to feed shade trees? At what 
amounts should it be applied? 

When feeding shade trees, use fertilizers 
that are high in nitrogen. In other words, 
the nitrogen should be about double the 
phosphorous or potassium. Of the three 
elements, the potassium is the least valua- 
ble. Use fertilizers with such ratios as 10 
6-4, 12-8-6 and 12-6-4. To feed, make 
holes three feet apart, 15 to 18 inckes 
apart, starting three or four feet from the 
trunk and continuing beyond the spread 
of the branches where there are tiny, 
fibrous feeding roots. Use 244 pounds of 
fertilizer per inch of trunk diameter for 
trees with diameters up to six inches. For 
those with diameters over six inches, use 
five pounds of fertilizer per inch. 

e 2 e 

When making a new lawn or recondi- 
tioning an old one, why should lime and 
fertilizer not be used at the same time? 
Books and articles on lawns warn against 
this, but do not explain why. 

When hydrated lime and fert-lizer are 
applied at the same time, a chemical action 
takes place whereby the ammonia in the 
fertilizer is released. Therefore, the fertilizer 
should be applied about two to four days 
after the lime. Other than this loss of nitro- 
gen, there is no evident damage to the 
turf, such as burning or killing. The 
chemical action does not occur when 
ground limestone and fertilizer are used, 
because ground limestone is in a different 
chemical form and does not react with the 
ammonia in the fertilizer. 
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What kinds of bulbs are pre-cooled be- 
fore being sold in the fall? 

In this country, daffodil King Alfred, 
wedgwood iris and tulips William Pitt, 
Red Pitt and Golden Harvest are subjected 
to cooling, thus eliminating the period of 
‘cold” needed after planting. In Holland, 
the cooling is carried further to include, in 
addition to those already mentioned, other 
varieties of tulips and daffodils, the Ar- 
menian grape hyacinth (Muscart armenia- 


cum), other bulbous iris and many kinds of 


lilies, including the Croft lily. 
e e e 
I remember reading once that gladiolus 
corms should not come in contact with 
manure unless it is several seasons old. 
Does this apply to other bulbs? 


Fresh manure should not be used on 
any kind of bulb, such as daffodils 
gladiolus, or on any plant with rhizomatous 
roots, such as bearded iris, since it burns 
and contains the spores of diseases which 
cause rotting. In the case of daffodils the 
fungus disease, basal rot, occurs. Seasoned 
and well decomposed manure, on the other 
hand, is safe to use, and many gardeners 
use it regularly when planting lilies, tulips 
and other kinds of bulbs or bulbous plants. 

e e e 

What is the difference between ‘‘tama- 
rix’”’ and “‘tamarisk?”’ I have two plants, 
one of which blooms early and the other 
in late summer. Why is this? 


Tamarix and tamarisk are spelling vari- 
ations for the same plant. Your two plants 
represent the two groups of tamarix, those 
that flower in April and May on the past 
season’s wood and those that bloom on 
the current season’s growth in July and 
August. An example in the first group is 
the small-flowered tamarix (7 amarix parvi- 
flora), which is considered the best in its 
class. In the second group there is the 
Odessa tamarix (7amartx odessana), which 
is ideal for small gardens. 


Mildew on Tuberous Begonias 
D' RING the past few years, professional 

and amateur growers of tuberous 
begonias have been troubled by a new 
mildew disease known as powdery mildew. 
The disease does not require abundant 
moisture for its development, as it now 
prevails in semi-arid areas. High humidity 
at leaf surface and poor air circulation are 
sufficient to promote it. 

Powdery mildew found its way to eastern 
growers of tuberous begonias apparently 
from tubers which were shipped from the 
west coast. Although sulphur and other 
fungicides gave some control, it was not 
until the new fungicide Captan was used 
that complete control was realized. 

To check this persistant disease, growers 
should begin spraying with a solution of 
two tablespoons of the fungicide in one 
gallon of water as soon as the white pow- 
dery effect is detected on the leaves. Follow 
with additional applications every week 
to 10 days, spraying the soil around the 
base of the plants as an added control 
measure. 
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Sen de Gpafff 
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MAGNIFICENT EAST-WEST HYBRIDS 
Blooming together in mid-June 


LILIUM CANDIDUM. (Madonna Lily) CASCADE 
STRAIN. Jan de Graaf hybrid. Clusters of many 
beautifully formed pure white flowers on 
straight stems over four feet tall. 


Three $2.00, Doz. $8.00 


IRIS KAEMPFERI. (Japanese Iris) FLOWERFIELD 
ORIGINATION, DIMOONEATHE. Delphinium-blue enor- 
mous blooms of exquisite form. 42 inches tall. A striking 
garden companion with the Cascade Strain Lilies. 


Three $7.50 


COLLECTION MI 
3 LILIES, CASCADE STRAIN, 3 IRIS KAEMPFERI, DIMOONEATHE 


$9.50 (postage not included ) 


Autumn Catalog in full color of Rare Bulbs and Plants featuring 
Jan de Graaf Lilies, Iris K pferi, Peonies, Holland grown 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and other spring flowering bulbs and per- 
ennial plants. 





CATALOG 


25¢ 
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FLOWERFIELD BULE | FARM « DEPT. i; eda 90 - OYSTER BAY, L. I., N. Y. 





ANYONE CAN MAKE COMPOST— 
NOW anytime; anywhere EASILY! 


Don’t burn leaves — or throw away a single coffee 
“Z 9 ground or kitchen scrap. Turn it all into rich topsoil 
\ =, quickly this easy way; right in the garden if you wish! 
Composting once was tedious and time-consum- 
ing work. Now, with ActivO, you can turn all 
kinds of vegetable and animal wastes into rich 
soil-builder in the garden any month of the year 


no heap necessary)... or continually in a 
handy cabinet like cartooned at left. 


Plans for building cabinet given ems 
FREE with ActivO sizes @ $2.79 to == 
$2 29.95. —_ poste ard to Benson- 

he for com- 
p ~ te free de stails,and phone y our dealer 
now. Best trial size, No. 20, for 2 tons 
waste, only $5.95, postpaid. 





Make compost right in the garden, or in 


a handy cabinet like this BRECK’S, 401 SUMMER ST... BOSTON, MASS. 


e “Make Top-Soil Out of Sub-Soil” 


Get Make a wonderful lawn. In a single day, you can con- 





vert the raw sub-soil around your home into rich, 
dark, fertile top-soil. Do it the organic way with 


Our Hyper Humus 


Free CULTURED PEAT 
The Organic Soil Vitalizer 
® HYPER-HUMUS is the“pure humus” soil conditioner, 
Top-Soil alive with beneficial organisms. It vitalizes your soil 


at once, encouraging plants to develop stronger roots. 
Binds sandy soil; loosens clay soil. 


Guide Ask your Garden Supply Dealer for HYPER-HUMUS 


Top soll. Burterin ™ HYPER-HUMUS COMPANY 


BOX 24 NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
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“Autumn Crocus” Bring a Second Spring 


Undoubtedly more gardeners would 
grow colchicums even in areas where 
space is limited were it not for the 
coarse, big-scale foliage, produced in 
spring, which dies down in early sum- 
mer when gardens are at their height. 
When the foliage is maturing, it turns 
various shades of yellow which are not 
particularly pleasing to the eye at this 
time of year. Therefore, it is well to 
plant the bulbs where the yellowing 
foliage is hidden by other plants. 

Yet, where there is space in rock 
gardens, shrub borders and large per- 
ennial beds, colchicums deserve space 
for their immense chalice-like blooms 
which appear in the heat of late sum- 
mer or early fall. Varying from purple 
white to lilac and purple, they flower 
in generous clusters at a time when 
fragile bloom is lacking — late August 
to October. 

Curiously enough, their appearance 
at this time of year, suggestive of a sec- 
ond spring, is enough to prod gardeners 
on to plan well and plant diligently for 
another garden year. After all, it is 
this eternal cycle of the seasons that 
keeps us young in spirit. If it takes col- 
chicums to spur us on, then let us plant 
colchicums now! 


Leaves Follow After 


Since the flowers burst forth without 
the aid of foliage, they are best set 
among ground covers or low ever- 
greens where they will show to decided 
advantage. Or they may be used in 
front of chrysanthemums, fall asters, 
Japanese anemones and other fall- 
blooming plants. The dormant period 
of the bulbs is short, usually from mid- 
June to late August. 

These handsome members of the 
lily family are often confused with 
crocus which belong to the iris family. 
Actually, the differences which are in 
the flower structure are primarily of 
interest to botanists. Set the corms 
eight to 10 inches apart and cover 
them with two inches of soil. For in- 
door decoration, the corms can be 
placed in hyacinth glasses or in bowls 
on moist chips. Bulbs will even flower 
without any moisture if set on a win- 
dow sill. 

The commonest kind is Colchicum 
autumnale, which contains an abun- 
dance of colchicine. The substance 
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was known to the ancients as a danger- 
ous poison, and old herbals contain 
many accounts and vivid descriptions 
warning readers against the use of this 
plant as a cure for gout, attributed by 
the Arabians to C. autumnale, the most 
commonly known species. However, 
towards the end of the 18th century, 
Baron Storck of Vienna called atten- 
tion to this plant as a cure for gout 
and it is now recognized as a valuable 
medicine for easing pain. 

Recently, new uses have been found 
for colchicine by plant hybridizers to 
induce an increase of chromosomes for 
breeding purposes. In the folklore of 
England, this plant has long been de- 
scribed as a “naked boy” because the 
flowers appear without leaves. John 
Parkinson referred to it as “the son 
before the father,” because it was be- 
lieved to produce seed before flower- 
ing. However, he disproved this fact 
by pointing out that the seed comes 
after the foliage in spring following the 
flowers of the previous autumn. 


Easy to Grow 


Colchicum autumnale, commonly called 
the “autumn crocus,” is of very easy 
culture and the one most often found 
in catalogs. In color it is a soft rose- 
lilac. Varieties of it are C. a. major, 
which has larger blooms of a warm 
lavender color, and C. a. minor, with 
smaller, rosy-purple flowers that ap- 
pear earlier. Most striking of all is the 
earlier blooming pure white form, 
C. a. album, which is smaller than the 
type. It is especially effective for nat- 
uralizing with the deeper colors. 

C. speciosum, with large bowl-shaped, 
deep rosy-purple flowers on long stems, 
comes from the Caucasus. Its large 
leaves grow to one foot and are as 
much as four inches wide. This hand- 
some species has many outstanding 
hybrids, such as Autumn Queen, with 
clusters of deep-purple flower cups; 
Violet Queen, a deep rosy-lilac or vio- 
let with a white center; The Giant, 
with immense lilac-mauve blooms that 
are brightened with a white base. 

Other choice varieties are also 
available in the trade. Some of the 
best are Lilac Wonder, especially 
recommended because its clear mauve 
or pinkish flowers are produced pro- 
lifically, as well as late, and the rare 


Water Lily, with large, double flow- 
ers, four to five inches across, of a soft 
rosy-lilac that are overwhelmingly 
beautiful. 

Additional named _ varieties also 
available include Glory of Heem- 
steed, rose-tinted; President Coolidge, 
red-toned; Deandels, lilac; Conquest, 
light violet; Premier, creamy-white 
and lilac-pink; Disraeli, light blue. 

In addition to the colchicums, 
which are popularly called “autumn 
crocus,” there are the true autumn 
crocus of the Crocus genus. In the 
Austrian and Swiss Alps, these can be 
found in great abundance coloring 
the gentle slopes and hillsides in late 
summer and autumn. From there and 
other parts of Europe, they have come 
to adorn our gardens. 

The true autumn crocus require 
the same growing conditions as col- 
chicums. A variety of soils are suitable 
provided drainage is good. Give full 
sun or part shade, and plant as soon 
as possible, otherwise the bulbs begin 
to sprout even if not put into the soil. 
The leaves will appear in the spring, 
as in the case of colchicums. 


Colors Are Soft 


Autumn crocus follow the same 
color range of their spring-blooming 
cousins, that is, lavender, rose-lilac, 
violet and white. Crocus austriacus, for 
example, has lilac flowers that vary 
from pale to deep lavender. 

The popular saffron crocus (Crocus 
sativus) from Asia Minor is the “‘saf- 
fron” which has been cultivated since 
ancient times for the dried yellow 
stigmas, which were used for culinary 
and medicinal purposes, as well as for 
perfumes and dyes. The saffron crocus, 
however, with its lilac flowers, is not 
as showy as other kinds. 

Crocus speciosus is one of the loveliest 
of these late arrivals for it is the bluest 
of all. It is the first to appear in the 
autumn, presenting its pretty cups 
without the embellishment of leaves. 

This crocus has many forms and 
varieties, all of which are desirable. 
There is a white (C. s. albus), as well 
as C. s. aitchisoni, with large chalices 
that show up late. C. s. globosus is dark 
blue and C. s. Artabir a pale blue. 


Colchicum speciosum > 
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ARDEN ROSES and 

blue delphinium 
(illustrated opposite) al- 
ways make an appealing 
combination and seem 
to express the very 
essence of June. Pale 
pink sprays of the poly- 
antha rose, The Fairy, 
are combined with 
the blooms of hybrid 
teas and climbers. 


The two arrangements 
on this page featuring 
early summer flowers in 
Steuben containers are the 


work of Julia S. Berrall. 


Illustrations by Roche 
from ‘Flowers in Glass” 
edited by Julia S. Berrall. 
Courtesy The Studio 
Publications, Inc. 


ARRANGING 
FLOWERS 
IN GLASS 


i ies simple open forms of 


the peonies (cdlustrated 
opposite) called for a wide, 
low bowl to show them off to 
the best advantage. The base 
of this piece of crystal just 
holds a flower holder com- 
fortably and the applied dec- 
oration on the outside hides 
it successfully. A pin-holder 
with solid sides was used. 





Understanding Trace Elements 


LTHOUGH certain chemicals used 
by plants in small amounts 
may seem of minor impor- 

tance, they can become limiting fac- 
tors in growth if not present. Actually, 
mere traces of these will often make the 
difference between a healthy plant 
and one that is not thrifty. Therefore, 
the term “trace element” is used to 
describe their place in plant nutrition. 

In small doses, these chemicals can 
produce dramatic changes in the ap- 
pearance of vegetation. For example, 
I have campaigned against the indis- 
criminate liming of lawns in Illinois, 
where this material is seldom needed. 
To prove to inexperienced gardeners 
that they have done more harm than 
good by liming, I often take a handful 
of ferrous ammonium sulfate, dissolve 
it in a 10 quart pail of water, and then 
spell out the sentence, “This lawn 
needs no lime” with the solution. By 
the next morning, the letters will be 
visible 50 feet away. 

This does not mean, necessarily, 


that the lawn in question is short of 


iron. The same effect on growth can 
be brought about by lowering the pH 
and making the lawn slightly acid, so 
that the iron naturally present may 
become available. 


Beware of False Profits 


High pressure promoters and fraud- 


ulent advertisers use these dramatic 
changes in the appearance of plants 
as an argument for their particular 
products sold at fabulous prices. At 
times, usually after reading some ex- 
travagant claims for a minor-element 
fertilizer sold at high prices, I am 
tempted to denounce them as unnec- 
essary. True deficiencies of trace ele- 
ments are seldom met in average gar- 
den soils which have been fertilized with 
high-grade, commercial plant foods. 
Perhaps more nonsense (and consid- 
erable outright lying) has arisen in 
connection with this trace element 
phase of plant nutrition than about 
any other subject in horticulture. 

No sooner do I have such an im- 
pulse, however, than I am brought up 
short by the sight of plants growing in a 
garden or nursery, supposedly in good 
soil and properly fed. I do not mean 
by this that such deficiencies can be 
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found universally. Two sections of the 
country probably account for half the 
trace elements found in the United 
States — Florida and the Southwest- 
ern corner of the nation, including 
California. My guess is that less than 
half of one per cent of all the plants 
we grow ever show signs of deficiencies, 
and then perhaps for only part of the 
growing season. 

To save time for the reader who is 
interested only in growing healthy 
plants, and not in the reasons why, 
let me say that the use of a good, 
mixed, general fertilizer which con- 
tains trace elements will solve prac- 
tically every problem of nutritional de- 
ficiences. When such trace elements are 
included in mixed fertilizers, this fact 
is usually stated on the bag. 

The only exception to this would be 
in cases where extreme acidity or alka- 
linity, or peculiar chemical composi- 
tion, create unusual conditions. Such 
special cases are few and far between, 
and are outside the scope of the present 
discussion. They call for careful on- 
the-spot study by a specialist. 


Exceptional Cases Are Few 


The chances of supplying the com- 
plete range of mineral elements needed 
by plants are much better when well- 
made mineral or inorganic fertilizers 
are used than when run-of-the-mine 
organic plant foods are substituted for 
them. The so-called natural fertilizers 
are often deficient. This does mean, 
however, that these vital trace ele- 
ments cannot be supplied in inor- 
ganic form, merely that the type of 
organic matter be carefully chosen. 

I am certain that the use of compost 
to supply trace elements is a_ risky 
proposition. Only if the raw materials 
that went into its mixing contained 
the trace elements originally will they 
be found in the finished product. This 
point cannot be overemphasized. We 
are told that compost, manures and 
similar materials will insure the com- 
plete nutrition of plants. In many 
cases, this is simpiy not true. 

There are two materials of organic 
origin which are invariably ‘“‘com- 
plete” in composition. Dried blood is 
an organic fertilizer which contains 
every known major and minor ele- 


ment in highly-soluble form, readily 
available to plants. Unfortunately, 
dried blood is a valuable industrial 
material, and each year sees less and 
less of it going into fertilizer channels. 
The second complete material is 
fish emulsion. The method by which 
fish emulsion is made insures that it 
will contain every element found in 
soils. Fish offal and inedible fish are 
tossed into a tank of water which ex- 
tracts all soluble material from this 
organic matter. Since the offal and 
whole ground fish contain all ele- 
ments that can be washed down into 
the sea in soluble form, the thick 
puree of fish solution which results 
from the condensation of this water is 
a rich source of trace elements. 
Although fish emulsion, as well as 
dried blood is costly by the pound, it 
is invaluable for feeding potted plants 
and other operations confined to a 
relatively small amount of soil. Fish 
meal made from the whole fish con- 
tains similar chemicals. Usually, how- 
ever, it is made only from trimmings, a 
much poorer source of nutrients. 


Awareness Is Fairly New 


Our awareness of trace elements and 
their importance to plant growth is 
relatively new. As late as 1930, fer- 
tilizer manufacturers were trying to 
refine and purify their materials to 
produce fertilizers with higher and 
higher analyses. As the fertilizer ma- 
terials became more and more re- 
fined, however, results became poorer 
and poorer. As a result, in Florida, 
organic fertilizers were recognized as 
producing better growth response, at 
a lower analysis, than the high-test 
products of chemical origin. It is not 
a little amusing to see some of this 
evidence emerging in our present-day 
arguments between the organicultists 
and the advocates of mineral fertilizers. 

The reason given for the better 
showing by organic plant foods in 
Florida was said to be the fact that 
these broke down more slowly. Hence, 
they could be utilized by the plant to 
better advantage. Later, it was found 
that the real reason why natural fertili- 
zers gave better results was their content 
of trace elements like copper, zinc, 

See page 394 
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Merion p ) ()N | ) \ ; et _ GARDENERS 
BLUE GRASS g; /A\U maa) 


Most Economical You 
Can Grow 


Merion Blue is the better lawn turf 
you have been reading about. It 
was developed by the U. S. Golf 
Association. 

Merion Blue Ib. $3.95; 5 Ihs., $19.50 
Merion Blue Formula tb. $2.40; 5 tbs., $11.75 


GOES 3 TIMES AS FAR 


Resists Disease and 
Crab Grass 


August 15th to October 15th 
the best time to sow. 

Other Vaughan’s Lawn Grasses— 
Merion Blue Formula, Private Estate, 
Parks, Columbian, Dense Shade and 
Excel. 


It is not too early to plan for g 
Peonies in k I' SEEMS to be the aim of every home owner 
September. This is one of the 5 to possess a healthy, weedless lawn. New 
2 ; : selected weed killers, therefore, that kill 
few perennials which thrive ‘ | unwanted weeds without harming the 
and bloom for many years < | grass or clover are warmly welcomed. One 
| such new herbicide that does not injure 
clover, yet controls unwanted broad-leaved 
x | weeds, is D-Leet, based on MCP, which 

The rich coloring of the + | goes under the frightening formula of 2- 
deep and light pinks accent- § | methyl-4-chlorophenoxyacetic acid. Be- 
x | cause of its low volability its chances of in- 
juring plants adjacent to the lawn are re- 
duced. Although D-Leet is as selective as 2, 
4-D, it is more selective against desirable 
legumes, such as white clover. 


Fruits That Are Better 


Growers of fruits or vegetables are al- 
ways eager to hear about new varieties 
which represent improvements over exist- 
ing kinds. From Cornell University comes 
word of a new muskmelon, Delicious 51, 
which is similar to the variety Delicious, 
along with being early and resistant to the 
fusarium-wilt disease. Cornell has also pro- 
duced a new tomato, Valnorth, which has 
the same characteristics as Valiant, though 

‘it matures several days earlier. Its fruits are 
PDODIDIDOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOOOOD | slightly smaller than Valiant’s, but they 


planting your 


without replanting so plan 
for permanent locations. 


ing the red and white blooms 


OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOHOOO OOO OOK 


give a charming effect to the 
garden. 

The varieties are many and 
varied. Our catalog describes 
more than one hundred of 
the best and will be sent you 


on request. 


Cherry Hitt Nurseries 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1832) 


oO 
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Available at Many Supply Stores 
or write us direct 


©Vaughan's Seed Co. 


47-49 Barclay Street New York 7, N. Y. 


Reece eee eee eee sees esases 


West Newbury. Massachusetts 


Peony growers for 70 vears 
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crack less. 

Speaking of vegetables, John Scarchuk, 
- Instructor in Vegetable Gardening at the 
Control Japanese Beetles in Your Lawn Now! Univ. of Connecticut at Storrs, reports a 
new hybrid summer squash named Storrs 


GET HELPFUL ADVICE FROM Green Hybrid Summer Squash. Early and 





° productive, the new variety is the first F1 

Your Guide to a Greener Lawn hybrid among the summer squashes to 
Its yield is 

= } greater than each of its parents, Caserta 

by GEOFFREY S. CORNISH and Salerno, both green types of summer 


squash. 


HIS 64-page booklet is jam- Malathion For Birch Miner 
packed with practical informa- : . 
tion about the making and mainte- Birches this summer have been a sorry 
amg of a pane lawn for your sight. Those of us who have sprayed for the 
ome grounds. Insects, diseases destructive leaf miner have had green 
and weeds and how to control ae sits ; 
them are treated thoroughly. How trees, if the timing of these sprays was 
to cut your lawn, when to feed it, watched carefully. John C. Shread of the 
soil a. seeding bare Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
spots, aerating the soil — these tion, who experimented with different 
and dozens of other practical ; : ; 
points are covered. Numerous pho- sprays for the control of the leaf miner, 
tographs and sketches help you to found that the new malathion does the 
one a _ methods recom- best job, giving 100 per cent control if ap- 
mended for developing a greener plied as soon as the new leaves are fairly 
and better lawn. , 
well developed. Lindane, recommended 
Only 75 cents postpaid for the past few seasons, gave almost as 
f good control. The spray dosage which Mr. 
eee Shread used was a 57 per cent malathion 
emulsion or a 25 per cent lindane emulsion 
Order Today from at the rate of one-half to one pint in 100 
gallons of water. For a single tree, one-half 
to one teaspoon per gallon may be used. 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPARTMENT Next spring, let’s all plan to spray early. 


300 Massachusetts Avenue e Boston, Massachusetts Sometimes we wonder if the various 
sprays we use on fruits and vegetables 


change the flavor in any way. At Wash- 
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ington State College at Pullman, Washing- | 


ton, taste-testers have been concerned 
with just that, and specifically with mala- 
thion, as applied in usual dosages to fruits 
and vegetables. Their conclusions were 
that the flavor is not affected, though they 
did warn against using too-high dosages on 
peas. Benzene hexachloride and lindane, 
on the other hand, leave a distasteful 


(though harmless) flavor on treated crops. 
Good-bye Mosquitoes! 
Perhaps the most annoying interference 
when it comes to enjoying our gardens and 
outdoor living areas is the common mos- 
quito. Now comes news of a liquid prepara- 
tion, known as Dee Dex 25, which can be 


sprayed all around the yard and on the | 


lawn and plants without injuring the 
plants, birds, pets or even bees. Each spray 
lasts for several days or until the first heavy 
rain. G.T. 


Planning 


A Frutt Garden 2 


I the fruit garden is to be changed, or a 


new one made, this fall, August is the | 


time for planning. Questions of suitable 


site, soil preparation, spacing of plants and | 


choice of varieties are important. In mak- 
ing decisions, the home gardener will find 
much help in pertinent books, such as U. 


P. Hedrick’s “‘Fruits for the Home Gar- | 
the | 


den,” Norman Taylor’s “Fruit in 
Garden,”’ H. H. Melady’s “Better Fruits 


for Your Home Garden,” A. E. Wilkin- | 
son’s ‘Encyclopedia of Fruits, Berries and | 
Nuts” and G. D. Aiken’s “Pioneering With | 


Fruits and Berries.”’ 

Standard general works (for instance, 
Bush-Brown’s 
include chapters on fruit gardening. In 
the South, ‘‘Hudson’s Southern Garden- 
ing’ is among the best choices. For West 
coast gardeners there are Brooks and 
Hesse’s “‘Western Fruit Gardening” and 
the chapter on fruits in “Sunset Western 
Garden Book.’’ 

Dwarf and semi-dwarf trees are popular 
as space-savers in home-gardens and so are 
the small fruits and bush fruits. Lawrence 
Southwick’s “Dwarf Fruit Trees’ and 


I. B. Lucas’s ‘‘Dwarf Fruit Trees for the | 


Home Garden” are useful, as are M. B. 
Cummings’ “Berry Book” and R. E. 
Barker’s ‘‘Small Fruits,” Wyld’s 
‘“‘How-To Book on Strawberries” and 
Hedrick’s “Grapes and Wines From Home 
Vineyards.” 

Some of these books, or others like them, 
are in most town libraries, along with some 
of the free government bulletins and the 
popular garden magazines. All of them 
are in the library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and may be 
rowed by mail by any member of the So- 
ciety. Send a postal card request, addressed 


also 


bor- 


to The Librarian, Massachusetts Horticul- | 


tural Society, Boston 15, Massachusetts. 


Dorotny S. MAnks ! 
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. 2” x 5’ HORIZONTAL POT or BORDER STAKE.... 


KILL GRABGRASS, NOW 


ASSIUM CYANATE 


the easy, 


POT. 


Recommended by! 
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GRO-QUICK ALSO MANUFACTURES—WEED WAND—SEED SOER—LIFETIME PLANT TIES 
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Better LAWN 
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Women Can Operate It 
Free Catalog. Write 
ESHELMAN, Dept. R 
119 Light St., Balto. 2 
333 N. Michigan Ave 
Chicago 1, Ill 

7070 Hollywood Blvd. 
Los Angeles 28, Cal. 
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Karo. Buick 


LIFETIME PLANT AND SHRUB MARKERS 


Preferred by professional and amateur growers of 
indoor and outdoor plants and shrubs. Made of durable, 
heavy gauge, molded white plastic. Guaranteed to 
withstand all kinds of weather. Write on them with 
ordinary pencil. Will not come off. Yet can be cleaned 
and re-used (a little scouring powder on a damp cloth). 


Write today for free samples 


100— $1.25 500—$ 


100— $2.50 
100— $2.00 
100— $1.65 
100— $2.00 


Ss 
s 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN 
ROSES . . . in full color. \QesS 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN co: vere 


BOX 5076-h © PORTLAND 1s, (RE. 
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Dept. H2, 10342 Lanark, Detroit 24, Mich. 
in Canada—C. A. Cruickshank, Toronto 12 
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| Giant Pansies 


Steele’s 
MASTODON STRAIN SEED 


BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS Exquisite pas 
tel Jumbos abundantly ruffled, frilled, 
fluted with blotches of butterfly sheen 
jewel! tones. 200 seed packet $1.00; giant, 
500 seed packet $2.00. 

JUMBO PAYDIRT — The largest golden 
yellow ever produced. Blooms have dark 
rays or tiny dark faces. Fine habit of 
rowth and heat-resistant. 200 seed packet 

1.00 

SEA BLUE An 
dark blotch. Very uniform 

JUMBO MIXED 


long-stemmed 


6 


LELELELE LE L  / 


Me 


intense blue pansy with a 


Huge, heavy substance 
two weeks early 


OL a 


Giant packet of either of the last 2, $1.00 
each; 2 packets, $1.80, 3 packets $2.50 (2 and 


$ packets orders in any combination) 


$1.50 COMBINATION OFFER 


1BO Mixed and 1 regular 
HYBRIDS (a $2.00 


1 giant packet JUN 
packet BUTTERFLY 


value) 


$3.00 COMBINATION OFFER 


Giant packets of JUMBO MIXED, SEA 
BLUE and BUTTERFLY HYBRIDS (a 
$4 00 value) 








Cultural Directions and Folder Free 


Robert L. Poulson 
DISTRIBUTOR OF FINE PANSY SEED 
184.15 Cambridge Rd, Jamaica 32, New York, N.Y 
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Por Peng 


Now you can soak 5 plants at 
one time with your garden hose. 
SOAKEZE attaches to garden hose. Has 5 
outlets, each with small plastic hose; two 12 ft. 
long, three, 9 ft. Place ends of hose at base of 
selected plants and run small stream of water for 
deep, thorough soaking. Easy to handle. 5 year 
guarantee. Complete; ready to use, $4.95 for 
unit with sprinklers order SPRINKLEZE, $8.95. 
Guaranteed Satisfactory 
Send check or MO and we pay postage 


JONS MANUFACTURING CO. 








Dept. K-9, 406 Dantzler St., Saint Matthews, S. C. 
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Plastic Plant Markers that last 
fer years... withstand all 
weather conditions. PLUS Water 
preel indelible Ink 

lutely weatherproe! 

leguble for years 

supports are, galvanized steel 
rods 
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AFRICAN VIOLET LABELS in Assorted Sizes; Widths "te \{"; 


Lengths 3” te 4", $1.50 per 100. 
ALL ABOVE PRICES INCLUDE INK, PEN AND POSTAGE 


LINCOLN LABORATORIES - NORTHFIELD, MINN. 


Home Garden Lilies 


From page 362 


bears golden-yellow, upright flowers in 
graceful heads. All these lilies appreciate 
full sun, but do well in light shade. 

More yellow lilies in various shades to 
blend with other garden plants are com- 
ing into prominence. New ones from Jan 
de Graaff, the graceful Lemon Drop from 
Bill Horsford of Charlotte, Vermont and 
the tall Lemon Queen, originated by Dr. 
Patterson of the University of Saskatcha- 
wan, will soon thrill July gardeners. Helen 
Carrol, a creation of Dr. F. 


with huge, upright yellow cups. Professor 
Slate is working with vigorous yellow Bel- 
lingham hybrids, while Dan Cameron, 
at the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, 


is continuing Miss Preston’s breeding of 


hardy yellow types. 

For color splashes in early July, try the 
strong de Graaff Mid-Century group. 
Such dependable clones as Enchantment, 
Gold Rush, and Campfire soon make fine 
clumps in ordinary garden soil. 

A dainty species for the July garden 
(even a pocket in the rockery) is the mauve 
pink L. cernuum. Dr. Patterson of Saskatche- 
wan has used it to breed an interesting 
new race of rose-pink garden hybrids. 

July is the month of the glorious trum- 
pet lilies. Lilium regale and its excellent 
hybrid, George C. Creelman, are well 
known to most lily growers; also the va- 
riety and vigor of the new Olympic hy- 
them very useful as garden 


brids make 


L. Skinner of 
Dropmore, Manitoba, is a superb dwarf 


subjects. Dr. Palmer’s hybrid Galahad, 
with cool, pale green-yellow trumpets on 
noble stems, is very choice. 

Crossing white trumpet lilies with the 
late-blooming, orange, reflexed L. henry, 
has given the Aurelian hybrids. Tall and 
strong, these are lilies of exquisite beauty 
and promise, splendid for cutting and 
corsages, as well as several weeks of bloom 
in the garden. They vary from reflexed 
types in pastel shades to the famous golden 
trumpets of Carleton Yerex in Oregon. 

A few dark red lilies provide accents for 
late July gardens. Dr. Palmer’s Valiant is 
a vigorous L. tigrinum hybrid with large 
blooms. From British Columbia comes the 
late D. R. C. Palmer’s Samarkand, a 
wonderful hybrid with tall stems and many 
flowers. Showing the influence of both L. 
tigrinum and L. willmottiae, the de Graaff 
hybrid, Talisman, is exceptionally vigor- 
ous. With us it gives more than 30 orange 
flowers on seven-foot stems. 

From July into August, L. auratum, the 
tantalizing goldband lily of Japan, opens 
its bowl-shaped blooms. Several of its 
varieties, particularly the more robust L. 
platyphyllum, have a long season. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it can be badly af- 
fected by virus disease. Try growing it in 
partial shade in pots, and then transferring 
it to some key position when the plants are 
ready to flower. The more easily grown 
L. speciosum, with its varieties L. s. rubrum 
and L.s. album, blooms here through Au- 
gust into September. Jillian Wallace, a 
breath-taking Australian hybrid between 
red forms of L. auratum and L. speciosum, 





Name Flower Type 


SPECIES 
L. concolor 
L. candidum 


upward facing 
reflexed 

. canadense ball shaped 
reflexed 


reflexed 
bowl shaped 


. willomottiae 
. henryi 
_. auratum 


reflexed 
trumpet 


. Speciosum rubrum 
L. formosanum 


HYBRIDS 
Goldcrest 

Golden Chalice 
Brocade 

Helen Carrol 
Lillian Cummings 
Coronation 
Enchantment 
Olympic hybrids 
Galahad 


reflexed 
upward facing 
reflexed 
upward facing 
reflexed 
reflexed 
upward facing 
trumpets 
trumpets 


outward facing 

reflexed 

reflexed- 
trumpet 


Valiant 
Talisman 
Aurelian hybrids 





Home Gardener’s Lily Chart 


Height Bloom 


Color 


18” mid-June 

late June- 
early July 
late June- 
early July 
July 

late July-Aug. 
late July-Aug. 


scarlet 
white 


yellow 


red 

orange 

white, yellow 
lines 

white and pink 

white 


August 
Sept.—Oct. 


mid-June 
mid-June 
late June 
early July 
early July 
early July 
early July 
July 


late July 


orange 

golden yellow 

yellow pink 

yellow 

red 

yellow 

orange 

white 

pale yellow- 
green 

dark red 

orange 

apricot-yellow- 
white 


late July 
July—Aug. 
July—Aug. 
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has a plate-sized crimson flower with a 
white border, which for sheer magnificence 
probably surpasses any other lily. 
October’s autumn days bring the white, 
green-throated trumpets of L. formosanum. 
This graceful lily is easily grown from 
seed and makes a fine cut flower until, 
finally, the blooms are touched by frosts. 



























































Auratum Lilies 
From page 3600 











































































































named clones. L. auratum platyphyllum is 
most frequently seen —a massive plant 
with wide leaves, stems like saplings, big, 
heavy flowers with the characteristically 
pale gold band, but sometimes almost 
pure white. This variety is more disease- 
resistant and long-lived. Equally tall but 
more slender and graceful, with narrower, 
darker leaves, the type has more brilliant 
flowers, gaily flecked with gold, red or 


























purple. 
L. auratum pictum seems to be only a 


departure from the type; the difference is LIVING ROOM PRIVACY 


in the flowers which are slightly smaller, 


the band changing from gold to scarlet at OUT OF DOORS 


the tips of the petals which are flecked with | 
scarlet. These flowers have great finish WALPOLE SCREEN FENCING 


and style, but seldom come true from seed. 

The new red auratums, which are be- The natural rustic beauty of this finest cost. Installation service available al- 
ginning to come from New Zealand, are | of cedar fencing shuts out objection- most everywhere or you can do it 
the glory of the race. They must not be able views, traffic and noise. Gives you yourself. Visit our display grounds and 

ae or _— dcapeaersi privacy and protection. Made with un- see this and all our other types of fencing 
confused with the auratum-speciosum hurried care and old-fashioned pride im natural surroundings. Eng can't 
hybrids for which that country is also of workmanship, Walpole Peeled come, write or phone Walpole 70, 104 or 
Cedar Screen Fencing is the tightest 830 for 12 page Fence Catalog filled with 


famous. At present, Crimson Queen is the tina: 
I s ve made with naturally tapered cedar pictures of Walpole Fencing in use. Prices 


best knov a gorgeous flower "as . . 
est_kno spigot ee. apie flower not easy pickets. The very best at the lowest included. 
to establish since imported bulbs must 


travel far and suffer a reversal of seasons. Wa 1 pole Woodworkers, Inc 
* 


The New Zealanders are working inten- 

a ae . aaanl ey ee CEDAR FENCES + GARDEN FURNITURE & TOOL HOUSES 
sive ly with this strain, raising many new 767 EAST ST. (RTE. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 

seedlings of great beauty and doubtless AND 395 SHAKER RD., EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. 

On Cape Cod — Rte. 28, L. Davis Sales Agency, W. Falmouth 


strong constitution. Imported seeds offer : 
a challenge and a new adventure to Ameri- 


cam gaediener. -|NOW—The most amazing, newest way to 


Before becoming too old and settled, L. 


auratum produces a number of bulblets | 
just below the stem roots which may be KILL ANTS GRUBS CUT WORMS MOLES 
easily detached in the autumn and grown | ’ ’ 7 ’ ) 
on in a frame. Scale propagation can also | 
be feasible. Personally, I like to raise . . ] 
seedlings. This is not difficult, for the seed | other inl -the ” soll pests 4 2\~ 
germinates rapidly and the seedlings are | 
not very susceptible to damping-off. One a ene Cee em ] 
needs patience, however. proved method! .* 

L. auratum is one of the lilies with hypo- Fumi-Soil Capsules contain pure 
geal germination. First, a little bulb forms Ethylene Dibromide, used for years 


below the surface and sends out roots; no by commercial growers, in various 
bulk forms, and now available in 


top growth appears until the following - 

P . - PPS ; 8 a safe, practical form for home 

spring. It is perfectly satisfactory to sow gardeners. Safe to use on estab 

the seeds in well-drained pans or flats lished gardens or lawns during 

filled with a light, humusy compost. Keep growing season. Recommended by ACTUAL Size 

them moist in a shady, airy place through- state agricultural colleges and OF CAPSULE 

out the summer, and winter them in a cold pading authorities. Sold on cbeo- 

; oe o aes e lute money-back guarantee. 

‘ame. The seedlings may rem : : 

ram sceclings May remain in Ux Write for free circular or use SIMPLE 

original containers a second year. Then handy coupon below. AS A-B-C 

set them out, not too closely, in a cold- Capsulated Chemicals, Inc., Dept. H-4 Enclosed ' 

frame where they will begin to bloom the SP Gees Coees, Coes Si, Bet, a 

a = en Please send me Fumi-Soil Capsules by pre- i 

fourth year. paid mail. (No COD’s) \ 
| 
‘ 

l 








A. Poke a hole t 
B. Drop a capsule If not yet available at 


C. Cover with soil your garden supply 


Another way is to sow seeds in jars of (J 24-$1.00 [) 100-$2.75 [} 200-$4.50 
and moisten dealer, use coupon. 


Address 
Zone___ State 





moist vermiculite covered with polye- Name 
See page 389 | \ City 
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PACIFIC STRAIN of 


DELPHINIUM 


FROM THE ORIGINATOR 


7 Ri ere : ee 


i 2. a ' vt 
FRESH SEEDS OF ALL OUR 
NOVELTIES 


Write for Free Catalog 


VETTERLE & REINELT 


DEPT.-H CAPITOLA, CALIF. 





TIME, WATER 
AND MONEY 


Water Lawns & Gardens 
to 60 min. with automatic 
shut-off at time selected. 
This new low priced Timer 
has many other uses. 
FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Buy from your Hardware or 
Garden store or order direct ppd. 


RGETS Send $5.95 to Dept. 5. 
FREE FOLDER on request. 


DEALER AN ST. INQUI 


FRED J. MORRIS, INC. 


15S WALNUT, SANTA CRUZ, CALIF. 


Heres the angwar 


to practically every 
garden insect problem: 





Kills flies, too — 
even DDT-resistant strains 


Look for MALATHION on the label 
of well-known products at your 
Garden Supply Store. 
*Also known as MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N.Y. 


Emily Dickinson 


From page 367 


or with amusement glimpsed her sister 


Lavinia tying up the honeysuckle vine, 
as the robin with equal speed untied 
it to make way with the string for his 
nest. 

The joy and the relaxation Emily 
found in her garden and the out-of- 


| doors sustained the deep struggles of 


her mind as she sought to understand 


| and state the qualities of love, hate, 


presentiment, fear, distraction, power, 


| glory, time, eternity. 


The love of gardens and of the out- 
of-doors was inbred in Emily Dickin- 
son. She came of a long line of expert 
Connecticut River Valley farmers. 
Though her grandfather and father 
had turned to law, they, too, were 
closely knit to the soil. 


Dorothy Waugh admires the peonies 
which still grow on the same slopes where 
Emily tended a garden that yielded poems 
as well as flowers nearly 100 years ago. 


Emily’s grandfather, Samuel Fowler 
Dickinson, was the first person, so far 
as we know, to plant street trees in 


| Amherst. When asked how this would 


benefit him, he replied that it would 
benefit someone, and continued with 
his planting. 

Samuel Fowler Dickinson 
founder of the Hampshire Agricultural 
Society and a member of its corpora- 
tion. His son Edward, Emily’s father, 
was an incorporator of the East Hamp- 
shire Agricultural Society, and was 
one of those influential in the estab- 
lishment of the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College in Amherst. 

Edward’s Austin, 
brother, was a founder and moving 
spirit of Amherst’s Village Improve- 


was a 


son Emily’s 


ment Society. He was _ responsible, 
more than any other person, for the 
planting of trees on Ambherst’s town 


common and on the Amherst College 


campus. His own grounds at home he 
planted richly taking many sugges- 
tions, it is said, from Frederick Law 
Olmsted, who at the time was advis- 
ing on the laying out of the grounds 
of the new agricultural college in 
Amherst, 10 years after designing 
Central Park in New York City. 
Austin also helped bring into being, 
and with his own hands helped plant, 
Amherst’s restfully natural Wildwood 
Cemetery on a hill a mile north of 
the town, where his remains have since 
been incorporated with Amherst — a 
mile from the Old West Cemetery 
where his parents and his sisters rest. 

We have as evidence of Emily’s joy 
in growing things her herbarium, her 
letters and, best of all, her poems. 

The herbarium, made when she was 
a young girl, and now in possession of 
the Houghton Library at Harvard 
University, is exquisitely arranged and 
labeled, its 300 or so specimens at- 
tractively distributed on the pages, 
neatly tacked down with uniform 
inconspicuous slips of paper, labeled 
with Latin names in Emily’s dainty, 
girlish penmanship. 

When Emily’s father died she wrote 
to the cousins closest to her, “che has 
no garden now.” This to her expressed 
the ultimate deprivation. 

We know that she often used the 
name of a garden as her symbol for 
felicity, content or rapture: 


Come slowly, Eden! 

Lips unused to thee 
Bashful sip thy jasmines, 
As the fainting bee, 


Reaching late his flower, 
Round her chamber hums, 
Counts his nectars — enters 
And is lost in balms! 





N. Y. Botanical Awards 

At its recent annual meeting, the New 
York Botanical Garden presented Distin- 
guished Service Awards—one to Dr. 
A. B. Stout for his investigations and 
accomplishments in plant breeding and for 
his ability to combine theoretical botany 
with practical plant improvement, and 
one to John C. Wister for his eminent 
services to horticulture. 

Dr. Stout, who has been especially con- 
cerned with the flowering and pollination 
of the avocado, has spent 40 years working 
on the growth, flowering, chromosomes and 
heredity of daylilies. Mr. Wister, landscape 
architect, lecturer and author, is recog- 
nized internationally as an authority on 
daffodils, iris, peonies and lilacs. Since 
1930 he has been director of the Arthur 
Hoyt Scott Horticultural Foundation at 
Swarthmore, Penna. 
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Auratum Lilies 
From page 387 


thylene (a plastic material which admits 
air while preventing evaporation). Keep 
the jars at a temperature of about 70° F. 
until the little bulbs are well formed and 
rooted, then transfer them to the icebox 
for three months. After this synthetic 
winter, the bulbs will be ready to sprout. 
Shake them out carefully and plant them 
By doubling the 


process Saves 


airy compost. 


refined 


in good, 
seasons, this more 
nearly a year. 
Seedling bulbs are vigorous. The plants 
are most beautiful the fifth or sixth year. 
How long they live I do not know, for I 
growing them for only 20 
12 years old or so, the plants 
but the stems will 


have been 
years. At 
should be healthy still, 
be shorter and the flowers too close. 
Certainly auratums have 
successfully in a mixed flower 
among shrubs. Yet, for the best results, I 
would choose to give them a bed of their 
own with a background of evergreens and 


border or 


- , k 
low, unobtrusive shrubs to soften the fore- 


ground, always remembering to beware 
of invasive roots. It is well to remember, 
too, that aphis are partial to flowering 
fruit trees, roses and cotoneasters and that 
aphis spread virus. 

Eventually, the soil will become ex- 
hausted. A good balanced fertilizer will 
help, but it is better to replace the top four 
or five inches with fresh soil. Best of all, of 
course, 
settle and then move 
after the middle of September. 
very large bulbs are harder to establish, 
small bulbs which bloomed once 
have their full life-span ahead of them. 


the bulbs carefully 


have 





American Horticultural Congress 


The 1954 Horticultural Congress of the 
American Horticultural Council has been 
scheduled for October 27-30 at the Hotel 
Somerset in Boston. The Council, which 
is composed of leading horticultural insti- 
botanical gardens, special plant 
magazines and other 


tutions, 
societies, garden 
horticultural organizations in all parts of 
the country, is planning an interesting 
program of meetings and events. 

Arno H. Nehrling is Chairman of the 
Congress which will be held during the 
week the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety commemorates its 125th Anniversary 
and HorrTIicuLtTurRE magazine its 50th. Carl 
F. Wedell is president of the Council and 
Dr. George H. M. Lawrence, secretary. 





Award to Monsanto 


At its annual convention held recently 
Colo., the Men’s Garden Clubs 
of America awarded one of its highest 
honors to the Monsanto Chemical Co. of 
St. Louis, Mo., for its development of the 
soil conditioner, Krilium, and for the 
manner in which it was introduced to the 
retail trade without exaggerated claims. 


at Denver, 


August 1954 





Immediate Delivery! 
HORSFORD’S| HARDY LILIES 
and PLANT MATERIAL 


Delphinium Pacific Hybrids ¢ Iris * Peonies 
Lupines * Oriental Poppies * All select varieties in many 
and varied colors. Also a wide list of Perennials for Fall 
planting. Many Attractive Collections included in our 
free Autumn Supplement. Send today. We will ship to 














Russell 





been grown | 


prepare a new bed, give it time to | 


Note that | 


your Summer Home while you are there! 


Charlotte, Vermont Since 1893 
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yPERB QUALITY 


BULBS 


Rp OWN NURSERIES 
IN HOLLAND . 


OUR 1954 FALL CATALOG SHOWING ALL THE NEWEST 
CREATIONS AND FINEST STANDARD VARIETIES OF 


FROM ou 


de Jager Superb Quality 
TULIPS, DAFFODILS, 
NARCISSI, HYACINTHS, 
CROCUS and many other varieties 


of Bulbs, Tubers, etc.. is now ready. 

For many years, nearly 85, de Jager Bulbs have been the stand- 
ard of Superb Quality in all parts of the World. Their high 
productivity and beautiful blooms have made them the choice 
of discriminating flower lovers everywhere. 


Constant experimenting and testing at our Heiloo, Holland 
Nurseries has enabled us to produce finer bulbs with each 


successive planting. 


Plant de Jager Bulbs for Assured Garden Loveliness. 


Bulbs Sent POSTPAID in the U. 8. 


- TODAY FOR YOUR FREE Xa) 
de JAGER FALL CATALog at 


Puc fget &Tind, Snt. 


HAMILTON, MASS 


88 ASBURY STREET. so 
HOME OFFICE at HEILOO, HOLLAND 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP !3 A. bOvELY 
75 Granite Street—Of Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Unusual containers in alabaster and old metals. 
Lead and Stone garden accessories. Write for 
catalog. Tel. Foxboro 498 








Notable Collections 


IRIS, DAYLILIES, TREE PEONIES, 
AND ORIENTAL POPPIES 


5 Iris or 5 Daylilies, choice sorts, our selection, list $6.50 
or more, postpaid for only $4.00. Catalogue. Bargains 


Box H, ARVISTA GARDENS, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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Read STASSEN’S 
Exclusive Story 
in our Fall 1954 


Stassen takes 

you “behind the 

scenes” in this exciting story, illustrated 
with actual bulbs cut-through (as the 
Hyacinth above) to display the flower 
buds present in Stassen bulbs at the time 
you receive them! Send for your free 
copy today! 


Fragrant GARDEN HYACINTHS 
with Living Flower Buds! 


No other bulbs are as exciting as Hya- 
cinths — coming into bloom early in 
spring in the bright colors of: 


BRIGHT RED DELICATE PINK 
SKY-BLUE CHINA-BLUE 
SNOW-WHITE PURE YELLOW 


10 for $1.70 —50 for $7.10 


5 each of the above six colors: 
30 for $5.50 postpaid 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, INC. 
Dept. 14, Roslyn Height, N. Y. 


Clippings from 


| Flower Show School 

The Massachusetts Garden Club Feder- 
ation, in cooperation with the Mass. Horti- 
cultural Society, will conduct Course IV 
of the Flower Show School for Exhibitors 
and Judges on September 21-23 at Horti- 
cultural Hall in Boston. Speakers will 
include Dr. Robert E. Lee of Cornell 
Univ. and Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor of Dover, 





Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor 


Mass. Mrs. Julia Berrall, author of “A 
Arrangement” and 
“Flowers in Glass”, will speak on ‘Color 
and Design in Flower Arrangements”, 
while Mrs. Charles Hoffman, past presi- 
dent of the N. Y. State Federated Garden 
Clubs, Show Prac- 
tices”’. 

The School is open to all who are inter- 
ested in the growing and exhibiting of 
flowers. For further information write: 
Mrs. R. G. Richards, Groveland, Mass. 


History of Flower 


will cover “Flower 


Exhibition of Children’s Gardens 


The Exhibition of the Products of Chil- 
dren’s Gardens, School and Home Garden 
Section, sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, will be held Aug. 
25, 2-6 p.m., and Aug. 26, 1-6 P.M., at 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. This annual 
event held to encourage children, in all 
parts of the state, to enjoy gardening is 
headed by a committee composed of Mrs. 
Roger S. Warner, Henry G. Wendler and 
Mrs. Henry D. Tudor. 





CLUBS and 
SOCIETIES 


New England Glad Show 

The 35th Annual Gladiolus Exhibition 
of the New England Society, held in co- 
operation with the Mass. Horticultural 
Society and the Mass. Department of 
Agriculture, will be held at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, August 13, 2 to 9 p.m., and 
August 14, 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


Conn. Flower Show 


The Fairfield County Horticultural So- 
ciety, which is celebrating its 5th anniver- 
sary this year, will hold its annual Mid- 
summer Flower Show at the Mill Plain 
School in Fairfield on August 17-18. 
Twenty of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut are also sponsors of the show. 
Begonia Society Show 

House plants will be featured in the Fall 
Flower Show of the New England Branch 
of the American Begonia Society to be held 
at the Workshop of the Newton Highlands 
Woman’s Club on September 12. In addi- 
tion to individual exhibits, the central 
display will be made up of contributions 
from the entire club. Mrs. Frederick 
Kingsbury of Brookline will depict a home 
setting with begonias and other shade 
loving plants. Trophies will be awarded 
to the best begonia in the show, and the 
Bessie Buxton Cup will go to the best 
begonia grown in the home. Vincent 
Mason is Chairman. 


Arnold Arboretum Appointments 

Dr. Carroll E. Wood, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Associate Curator at the Arnold 
Arborétum effective September 1. Cur- 
rently Associate Professor of Botany at the 
University of North Carolina, Dr. Wood 
has been an active field botanist and worker 
in horticulture in many parts of the coun- 
try. His publications deal with the cy- 
tology, genetics and classification of flower- 
ing plants. At the Arboretum, Dr. Wood 
will continue in these fields and also take 
part in the new Adult Education program. 

Mr. Roger G. Coggeshall, who was ap- 
pointed Propagator effective July 1, spe- 
cialized in ornamental horticulture at 
Stockbridge School of Agriculture at Am- 
herst, Mass., before his appointment as 
Assistant Propagator at the Arboretum in 
1950. Mr. Coggeshall succeeded Mr. Lewis 
Lipp, Propagator from 1952-54, who re- 
signed to join the staff of the Cleveland 
Garden Center and the Holden Arboretum 
at Mentor, Ohio. 
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Loan Exhibition — Flowers in Art 


Feature (elebration— 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


HE outstanding event of the 125th Anniversary year of the Massachusetts 

Horticultural Society will be a Loan Exhibition of Flowers in Art and 
Decoration at Horticultural Hall, Boston, October 24 to November 3. The 
official opening, which will take place at 4 p.m. on Sunday, October 24, will 
be restricted to members of the Society. This affair will be preceded by a 
luncheon at the Harvard Club. Invitations to members for these events will 
be mailed in September. 

The Exhibition will be opened to the public on Sunday, October 24, from 
6 to 10 p.m., and on each following day from 1 to 10 p.m. The admission price 
will be $1.50. 

This Loan Exhibition promises to be unique because it will contain many 
extraordinary art treasures assembled from homes and private collections, 
which will be exhibited to the public for the first and only time. In addition 
to two large halls featuring traditional art objects, one room will be devoted 
to modern art. One of the rarest pieces will be a bunch of golden roses, a 
symbolic gift presented occasionally by His Holiness the Pope as a token of 
special recognition. 

The Anniversary Exhibition will absorb the annual Chrysanthemum Show 
staged by the Society in early November. However, chrysanthemums, foliage 
plants and other flowers and plants will be used lavishly throughout. 

Further details will appear in future issues of HORTICULTURE. 











Clerodendron Illustration Misnamed 


The color illustration on page 338 of the July HorTICULTURE was identi- 
fied as harlequin glory-bower (Clerodendron trichotomum) instead of glory- 
vine (Clerodendron thomsoniae) which is a popular conservatory vine. 





IT’S TIME TO PLANT IRIS 
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Typical divisions 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall 


qk P 


NEW ENGLAND 
GLADIOLUS SOCIETY 
Gladiolus Show 


August 13—2-9 P.M. 
August 14—9 A.M.-9 P.M. 


SOC CCf fl fee 


4 * > 


Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens 


SOOOCOOOL 


August 25—2-6 P.M. 
August 26—1-6 P.M. 





MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 
OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY for 


the year, May 1, 1954 through April 
30, 1955 


Dr. Coartes W. McLaucniin 
President 

Dr. H. B. TuKey 
Vice-President 

Mr. L. J. Gitmour 
Vice-President 

Mr. E_twoop 8S. MountTEER 
Treasurer 

Mrs. R. W. Summers 
Executive Secretary 


+. 


Vote to Members and Those 
Contemplating Membership — 


ANNUAL Mempersuip FEEs 


$3.00 
5.00 


Individual . 

Dual (man and wife) 
Please note that effective October 1 
the Individual Membership fee will be 
$4.00 per year. The Dual membership 
fee will remain at $5.00. 


The White House, Belle Isle 
Detroit 7, Michigan 
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DISTINCTIVE 
FENCING 


SCREENS 
basket- 


AND PLANT 
The riginal 
weave fence 


Delivered 
Panels for 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
OF OTHER DESIGNS 
Be wary of imitators 
CHECK -R-BOARD 
FENCING CO. 


1204 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 








SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 


Really reliable. Millions 
in satisfactory use. Beau- 
tiful gray-green color 
blends with garden picture. 

Five Styles: tor Border, 
Rock Garden, Show Gar- 
den also Tie-on and Pot 
Labels 


HOWARD HAMMITT 
13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 
DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 











ANATOLIAN WILD FLOWER 
BULBS FOR CULTIVATION 


Galanthus elvesii, Leucojum aestivum, 
Muscari, Narcissus, Crocus, Chionodoxa, 
Scilla, Tulipa, Lilium, Cyclamen, Dahlia, 
Amaryliis, Iris, Hyacinthus. Apply 
to: STANDARD T-M., P. ©. B. 347, 
istanbul, Turkey. 

















Horticultural Hall, Boston, Massachusetts 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


Rate 20 cents a word, minimum $4.00, cash with order, 
Closing date first of month preceding date of issue. 
Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS 


EXCEPTIONAL VALUES in LATEST INTRODU CTIONS 
of AFRICAN VIOLETS. Leaves, Plantlets and Plants. 
Stamped envelope for our circular please. THE SELECT 
VIOLET HOUSE, Box 1444, Youngstown, Ohio. 


HAVE FUN breeding for YELLOW AFRICAN os = TS. 


Two varieties, green throats. Leaves, $.75 each. E. ELDER- 
KIN, 116 W: alnut, Somerville, Mass. 

sad BIRDHOUSES 
BIRDHOUSES $1.00 and $1.25 both, $2.00. Parakeet nesting 
box, $1.25. Shelter-Feeder, $1.50 knockdown, postpaid. Cata- 
logue and birdhouse plans 15¢. YONGHAUS, 666T8 Mt. View, 
New Jersey. 











___ BOOKLETS 


SEND FIFTY CENTS for regular one dollar treatise ¢ on n plant 
mutation with the use of colchicine, bibliography and general 
instructions. GEORGE L. SEXTON LABORATORY, P.O. 
Box 5081, Gulfport, Florida. 


BODDY’S BOOKSHOP, ~ Middlesbrough, | E ngland, where 
practical gardeners answer your enquiries for English gardening 
books new and old. 





DAFFODILS 


GOLD MEDAL DAFFODILS. Please write for my descriptiv: 
illustrated eae of finest NEW DAFFODILS. Mailed 
free. W. J. DUNLOP, Dunrobin, Broughshane, Ballymena, 
Northern Ire! land. 

PERUVIAN DAFFODILS, medium size 35¢, large size 50¢, 
jumbos 60¢. Add 35¢ for packing and shipping. Delivery in 
September. GEORGE L. LAVOIE, 105 Witheridge Street, 
Feeding Hills, Massachusetts. 


DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also Also tulips, hyacit inths, 
iris, and crocus. Gloucester daffodil mixture $4.95 per peck, 
$18.50 per bushel. Contains King Alfred, Olympia, The First, 
Helios, Diana Manners, Cheerfulness, Carlton, and Emperor. 
Half bushel at bushel rate. Free folder lists daffodil collections 
$1.70 up. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Gloucester, 
Virginia 








“DAISY PLANTS 


HARDY GARDEN LILIES 


CHOICE BULBS for fal! delivery, perfect packing and deliv- 
ery. Many of the new hybrids as well as the standard varieties 
are described and illustrated in a beautiful folder which is 
yours for the asking. L. ERNEST T ARR, Wilson, New York 





HOLLY 


HOLLY. Free booklet and list. EARLE DILATUSH, Robins- 
ville, N. J. 





HOUSE PLANTS 


HOUSE PLANTS, AFRICAN VIOLETS. Many varieties. 
Includes many foliage plants. Send for free catalog. TERRACE 
VIEW GARDENS, Dept. 2, Greencastle, Indiana. 








IRIS 

IRIS $4.00. Ormohr, Vagabond Prince, Wabash, California 
Gold, Grand Canyon, Theodolinda, Great Lakes, Pink Lace, 
Casa Morena. PRENTISS iRIS GARDENS, 1747 Coventry 
St., Akron, Ohio. 

JAPANESE IRIS (Kaempferi) assorted colors. Blooming divi- 
sions from the finest Iris that grow. Labeled, prepaid. $4.50 for 
10. V. W. WILSON, R. 3, Box 184, Savannah, Georgia. 











KODACHROME SLIDE PROGRAMS 


35mm. COLOR SLIDE PROGRAMS. i0¢ brings new list 120 
different sets flowers, shows, arrangements, gardens, etc. 
PHILIP CORLISS, Box 68H, Somerton, Arizona. 


LEAF MOLD 
CHESTNUT HILL GARDEN CLUB plant food formula ap- 


proved by the University of Mass. Mixture of well-rotted 
leaves, manure, loam, ground limestone and phosphate rock. 
Drive to the LARZ ANDERSON GREENHOUSE, Newton 
St., Brookline, Mass., for two bushels, only $1.75. 


LILIES 


NEW DREAM LILY (Formosanum) Finest fall-flowering 
hardy lily. Glorious Easter-Lily like flowers. August-October. 
Flowering size bulbs, 6 for $1.00; 15 — $2.00. Extra large bulbs 
6 for $2.00; Doz. $3.75 postpaid. WOLFF'S LILY GARDENS, 
139 N. Highland Ave., Springfield, Penna. 


JAN DE GRAAFF HYBRID LILIES. Three each cach of Olympic 
Hybrids, Enchantment, and Golden Chalice $4.75. Golden 
long trumpet daffodils and other Dutch bulbs for sale now at 
special pre-season prices. Free folders. C. H. HAMMER, Nut- 
tall, Virginia. 























MUSHROOMS 





ADMIRAL BYRD daisy ’ plants. & inch double flower. Beauti- 
ful spiked plant long stems. V. W. WILSON, R. 3, Box 184, 
Savannah, Georgia. 


oD YLILIES | 


DAYLILIES. All of and only Dr. Stout's Hybrids. New colors. 
New Sizes. New seasons. Send 10¢ for our illustrated catalog 
telling Why, When, How, Which and Where to plant. FARR 
NURSERY CU., Box 4, Womelsdorf, Pa. 

DAYLILIES. | Large, husky field grown plants. All of the newest 
popular varieties. Send for free —- FASS GARDENS, 
Clay Pitts Road, Greenlawn, L. L ee 








DAYLILIES. For a wide se jain of the best varieties, send 
for Catalogue H, or visit uu. HOWE GARDENS, Route 126, 
Holliston, Massac husetts. 

DAYLILIES. Surely you ‘ll want our catalog in natural colors 
from the largest grower in America. It’s yours. It's free! 
RUSSELL GARDENS, Box C, Spring, Texas. 

DAYLILY AND BEARDED IRIS price list offering quality 
plants of outstanding varieties sent on request. M. T. YOUNG, 
Tallulah, Louisiana. 








_GERANIUMS 


ZONAL GERANIUMS exclusively. Flowering, Fancy-Leaved, 
Dwarf, and Odd. Send 10¢ for catalog describing 224 choice 
varieties. HOLMES C. MILLER, 250 West Portola Avenue, 
Los Altos, California 


GROW MUSHROOMS. Cellar, Shed, Spare, full time, year 
round. We pay $3.50 Ib. We paid Babbit $4,165.00 in few 
weeks. Free Book. WASHINGTON MUSHROOM IND., 
Dept. 114, 2954 Admiral Way, Seattle, Wash. 


NARCISSUS BULBS 


ADVANCE-OF-DIGGING. Narcissus Bulbs Mixture, many 
varieties, earliest to latest, ungraded, as they dig, bushel 
$15.00, half $8.00, quarter $4.50, f.o.b. here. ORONOGO 
FLOWER GARDENS, Carterville, Missouri. 


PEONIES 

AUTEN PEONIES. Quality roots, moderate prices. Unfading 
reds; rose fragrant doubles; best Japanese; charming singles; 
oa early Hybrids of sensational beauty. Free list. Collection 

five choice kinds, all different, labelled, $3.50 Postpaid. 

EDW ARD AUTEN, JR., Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 

SIX NAMED VARIETIES red peonies postpaid $5.00. Free 
list of 350 varieties. Tree Peonies too. ATHA GARDENS, 
West Liberty, Ohio. 
PLANT A “BIGGER” PEONY in 1954. Price list on request. 
MYRON D. BIGGER, 1147 Oakland Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


PRIZE AWARDS 


PRIZE AWARDS for Flower Shows. Write for prices to THE 
HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85-H, Rutledge, Del. Co., 
Pennsylvania. 



































We Invite You to Join... 


Che Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


——---—----—-----------5 


Gentlemen: 


Please enroll me as a member 


Name 


City 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 


~ $5.00 enclosed [ 


Please send me more information free. 





mail, 


For a Century and a Quarter... 


thousands of amateur gardeners and professionals alike 
have enjoyed membership in our Society. The benefits are 
many and the cost is modest. Annual membership at $5.00 
per year provides each member with these services 
year’s subscription to our magazine Horticulture, tickets 
to our great Spring and Fall Shows, personalized horti- 
cultural advice, the privilege of borrowing, in person or by 
books from our great garden library (more than 
30,000 volumes), and other special advantages. Gardeners 
throughout the country find the library privilege alone 
worth the membership fee. 


“a 
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PRIMROSES 





SPRING COLOR FOR YOUR SHADIER SPOTS with 
Barnhaven's famous, hardy, silver-doll size primroses. Plan 
or plant your spring pictures now, blending or contrasting 
countless vivid shades and pastel tints. Large plants at reduced 
summer prices, economical transplants for spring bloom, fresh- 
picked, hand-pollinated seed (with quick and easy germination 
methods), all listed and illustrated in pleasantly different book- 
catalog sent upon request. BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


SEEDS 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEEDS. Mixture of many varieties, 
Approximately 300 seeds with planting instructions $1.09. 
JAMES F. FAILEY, 605 W. 77th St., N. Drive, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 











SOIL ANALYSIS ay 
STOP GUESSWORK ABOUT YOUR GARDEN. Reliable 
laboratory analysis, complete recommendations for lime, ferti- 
lizers, humus, trace elements, $5.00. For full information and 
soil sampling directions. EDWIN HARRINGTON, Agri- 
cultural Chemist, Carversville, Pennsylvania. 

SPHAGNUM MOSS 
SPHAGNUM MOSS, finely milled for germinating seeds, 
rooting cuttings. Controls damping-off fungi. Half-peck $1.25. 
Peck $1.65 postpaid. Information included. THOMAS GAR- 
LAND, Pen Argyl, Pennsylvania. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

FALL PLANTING ON STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Blue ebe am 
Fruit Trees, Iris & Tulip Bulbs, also other stock. FREE ( 
LOG. COMMONFIELDS NURSERIES, Ipswich, Mass 
STATE INSPECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS for fal! plant- 
ing. Available September 20. Leading varieties. 100 — $3.50 
postpaid. Catalog. FRANKLIN ROBERTS, Boxford, Mass. 

TREE PEONIES 
TREE PEONIES. Famous double giants. White, pink, red 
purple — all four $10.50 ppd. 
SMIRNOW, 8 Elmcourt Drive, Sands Point, N 


























COMING EVENTS 


Aug. 2-8. Vermont Garden Pilgrimage. 
Aug. 4-5. Boonton, N. 7. Glad Show, 
Glad Soc., John Hill School. 

Aug. 7. Ipswich, Mass. 17th Century Day. 
Aug. 7-8. Rochester, Minn. Central Interna- 
tional Glad Show, Mayo Auditorium. 
Aug. 13-14. Boston. Gladiolus Show, N. E. 

Gladiolus Soc., Hort. Hall. 
Aug. 17-18. Fairfield, Conn. Mid-Summer 
Show, Fairfield Co. Horticul- 
Mill Plain School. 
Binghamton, N.Y. 
Glad Show, West 


N. J. 


Flower 
tural Soc., 

Aug. 17-18. 
International 
Armory. 

Aug. 18. Mount Carmel, Conn. Field Day, 
Conn. Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Aug. 20-22. Manchester, Mass. Exhibition 
of Flowers, Fruits and Vegetables, North 
Shore Horticultural Society, Horticul- 
tural Hall. 

Aug. 25-26. Boston. Exhibition of Products 
of Children’s Gardens, Mass. Hort. Soc., 
Hort. Hall. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 3. 
Nat’! Shade 
Haddon Hall. 

Sept. 12. Newton Highlands, Mass. Fall 
Flower Show, N. E. Branch of Am. 
Begonia Soc., Workshop of Newton 
Highlands Womans’ Club 

Sept. 27-23. Boston. Flower 
for Exhibitors & judges, 
Mass. Garden Club Federation, 
Hall. 

Oct. 24—Nov. 3. Boston. 
Flowers, Mass. Horticultural 
Horticultural Hall. 

Oct. 27-30. Boston. Annual Congress, Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council, Hotel Som- 


Eastern 


End 


V. 7. Meeting, 
Hotel 


Allantic City, 


Tree Conference, 


Show School 
Course IV, 
Hort. 


Exhibit of Art in 
Society, 


erset. 


August 1954 


Catalogue included. LOUIS | 


Janeiro, Brazil. Trained as a painter, Mr. 
Burle-Marx’s plans have an_ interesting 
pattern like abstract paintings. His gar- 
show a fine feeling for 


Landscape Architects Meet 

Landscape Architects from many sec- 
tions of the country gathered at the Hotel 
Somerset in Boston from June 28-30 for 
the 55th Annual Meeting of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects. 

A highlight of the program was the 
illustrated talk by Roberto Burle-Marx, 
pioneer landscape architect from Rio de 


dens, however, 
plants, particularly those native to Brazil 
Present officers of the Society are: 
president, Leon Zach; vice-president Sid- 
ney N. Shurcliff; C. Earl Mor- 
treasurer, Norman T. Newton. 


secretary, 


row; 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


If you are moving soon, you won't want to miss a single copy of HorTICULTURE. 
Please give us six weeks’ notice and send us both your old address and your new ad- 
dress with the date it becomes effective. 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Massachusetts 
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HORTICULTURE 
ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


Ch al 


Preserve your copies in an attractive and durable 
binder for quick and easy reference 





aya aa, aaa 


Handsome, green, custom-styled binder made of heavy drill weight 
imitation leather, 1214” x 9”; it has a stiff board backing, =_— 
corners, and multiple mee a Als with wires for each of the 12 issues 


End papers in brilliant color. Postpaid 82.50 


A year’s subscription to HorTICULTURE and a multiple binder make 
an excellent Gift for only 85.50 


PPP PPL 


See 


ny 


HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


OLS SAAD A AAA SAS 


Check here 


O Please send me a binder. $2.50 enclosed, 


wa 





O Please send me a binder and enter my subscription to Horticutture. $5.50 enclosed. 


~~ 
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EXCITING NEW HYBRID 


de GRAAFF LILIES 


More than 20 different varieties grown by Mr. Jan de Graaff 
ore offered in Park's colorful Fall Catalog. A postcard will 
bring your copy and full color Lily Chart by return moil— 
FREE! 

Varieties not catologued are also available, so inquire 
if what you want is not shown 

Order the following de Graaff Lilles direct from this ad 

LILIES 3 10 

*Oympic Hybrids $1.00 $3.00 
*Rainbow Hybrids P 1.25 . 
*Bellingham Hybrids 1.35 

Candidum Cascade ‘ 1.35 
*Golden Chalice ‘ 1.50 

Fiesta Hybrids 1.75 

Amabile Luteum ee 2.00 

Martagon Album 2.75 

Japonicum . 2.75 

Cernuum 3.50 
*Auratum Platyphyllum 3.75 


*COLLECTION: 1 each of Lilies starred (*) above— 


5 top-quality bulbs—value $3.25 for only $2.75. 


GEORGE W. PARK SEED CO. 


Always dependable since 1868 
GREENWOOD 20 


CONCRETE STATUARY 


¥ 





Bird Baths, Urns, Yard and 
Garden Ornaments, Flower 
Borders, Bench and Table 
Sets can be made by you on 
your own premises with 
C.M.¢ easy-to-operate 
aluminum molds 


today for 20-page illu 
delay. Do 


Write 

trated catalog. Don't 

ii now, 

CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 
Dept. 

Hickory, North Carolina 


AT LACT! 


For practically every garden 
insect problem, ONE insecticide: 


Kills flies, too — 
even DDT-resistant strains 


Look for MALATHION on the label 
of well-known products at your 
Garden Supply Store. 
*Also known as MALATHON 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


New York 20, N.Y. 


LEWISIA REDIVIVA 


Flowers like exquisite pink 
water-lilies. Hardy, easy rock 
garden perennial. Plant dor 
mant tubers right now. 8 
for $1.00; 50 for $5.00 

Illustrated Bulb Catalog ready 


PEARCE SEED CO. 
Dept. 8. Moorestown, N. J. 





SOUTH CAROLINA | 


Trace Elements 


From page 383 


manganese, iron and similar minerals. 
When these metals and minerals were 
added to the purified salts, they gave 
equal or better results. 

I can remember when no citrus 
grower in his right mind would use 
muriate of potash when the less re- 
fined Kainite salts provided the mag- 
nesium (present as an impurity) which 
the citrus trees needed. When magne- 
sium was added, the higher grade ma- 
terial gave better results. 


Color Photos Tell the Story 


A major difficulty in attempting to 
describe these trace-element deficien- 
cies is that word pictures give little 
idea of what they look like on the 
plant. Pictures alone, and they must 
be good pictures, can give an idea of 
what to look for — the color varia- 
tions induced by lack of these impor- 
tant chemicals. For a number of years, 
growers of field crops and orchards 
have had an excellent guide to such 
symptoms in “Hunger Signs in Crops,” 
published by the National Fertilizer 
Association. I am glad to say that a 
similar work covering the feeding of 
horticultural crops will soon be out, 
compiled by a committee of the Ameri- 
can Society for Horticultural Science. 

An interesting fact about this book 
will illustrate how infrequently defi- 
ciency symptoms are of sufficient im- 
portance to occupy the attention of 
plant scientists. The scientists on this 
committee were all in touch with 
plant nutritional problems. When, 
however, they tried to assemble pic- 
tures of trace element deficiencies, less 
than half a dozen Kodachromes could 
be found of actual studies made in the 
field. 


Ornamentals Seldom Affected 


This does not mean that ornamen- 
tals are not affected. However, the 
problem arises so seldom on a scale 
big enough to justify special study that 
practically no work has been done in 
the field of ornamentals. Part of the 
answer, no doubt lies in the fact that 
garden soils are usually fertilized more 
liberally. Hence they are less likely to 
develop marked symptoms in plants 
than those in which commercial crops 
are grown. 

A highly confusing aspect of this 
general problem is that diseases and in- 
sects cause symptoms that can be 
separated only with difficulty from 
those caused by lack of trace elements. 





Lilies, in particular, are highly confus- 
ing. I have seen mosaic on Lilium 
speciosum rubrum that was impossible to 
tell visually from iron deficiency, ni- 
trogen shortage or red spider mite 
damage. 

We cannot say, just because plants 
exhibit signs of iron deficiency (to 
mention the one most commonly ob- 
served) that there is no iron in the soil. 
What the symptoms indicate is that 
iron is not reaching the plant. This 
may be due to a number of things. At 
the risk of repeating something I have 
said several times before in these 
pages, let me call attention to the role 
of pH, and in turn to the availability 
of trace elements as affected by acidity 
or alkalinity. 


PH Is Vital Factor 


The matter of pH is important be- 
cause it can lock up or release in avail- 
able form trace elements which might 
otherwise be as useless to plants as if 
they were on the moon. 

Going back to iron, where soils have 
been heavily limed you can often see 
signs of iron deficiency in shallow- 
rooted plants, whereas those with 
deeper roots, reaching into soil not 
affected by the surface lime, will be 
normal. 

This interaction of lime and iron 
probably causes more deficiency symp- 
toms than any other chemical reaction 
in soil. I have seen oaks, normal in 
appearance in rainy springs because 
water leeching from acid soil made 
iron available, turn yellow in summer. 
I have also seen the reverse, where 
rains washed in lime, but where iron 
in the soil would neutralize this when 
the rains stopped. 


Advice to Home Gardeners 


The only time the home gardener 
need concern himself about trace ele- 
ment deficiencies is when the follow- 
ing points have all been met, and the 
symptoms still occur: 

1. When the pH of the soil is main- 
tained at between 6.0 and 6.5. In the 
case of acid soil plants, readings of 5.0 
to 5.9 are better. 

2. When applications of complete, 
mixed fertilizers have been made at 
regular intervals. 

3. When diseases and insect infesta- 
tions have been ruled out. 

If minor element deficiencies persist 
in spite of these steps, then the atten- 
tion of a soil expert is needed. And the 
place to find him is at your State Ex- 
periment Station — not in a can of ex- 
travagantly-priced “super fertilizer” 
advertised in passionate terms. 
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FIRE DANCE $3.00 ($2.00 if ordered 
with any collection on this page.) 


DYKES MEDAL COLLECTION 


Highest award an Iris can receive. 


Your choice of: 

Any 5 of these outstanding iris only $4.25. 

Any 8 for only $6.00. 

All 12 for $7.25. 

All properly labeled and postpaid. 
Helen McGregor, lovely crisp light blue 
Chivalry, fine medium blue. 

Ola Kala, tall, rich golden yellow 
Elmohr, huge mulberry purple 

Blue Rhythm, wonderfully smooth blue 1.00 
Prairie Sunset, pink-gold-copper blend 1.00 
The Red Douglas, large velvety red. . Js 
Great Lakes, husky medium blue 75 
Spun Gold, well-formed rich yellow , 75 
Wabash, white and violet combination .60 
Missouri, rich medium blue. . .60 
Los Angeles, white stippled with blue .60 


(Notice: If you wish the lovely pink Dykes Medal winner — 
Cherie — you may order it with any of the above collections 
for $3.00. Regular price, $5.00.) 


$2.00 
1.50 
1.00 
1.00 


after year! 


the ideal perennial from the 


Top of the world” 


Our mile-high, sunshiny climate with soil that iris love, pro- 
duces husky, vigorous rhizomes bringing acclaim from all 
parts of the country. Order now for continuous beauty, year 


— ll All 








Send for our distinctive catalog exclusively devoted to IRIS. 
Many varieties are printed in color with full descriptions of 
more than 200 selected varieties. Write today — it’s FREE. 
PLEASE NOTE! The offers on this page are excellent values 


for some of the finest varieties available. 





POPULARITY PARADE COLLECTION $5 


Selected from the American Iris Society 100 Most Popular List. 
Your choice of 8 fine Iris, postpaid to your door, for only $5.00. 


(Select two from this group) 
Ranger, gorgeous glowing red. 
Desert Song, pure light yellow. 
Firecracker, yellow stippled red 
Russet Wings, flaring russet tan 


(Select two from this group) 
Master Charles, deep mulberry-purple. .$.75 
Cloth of Gold, outstanding rich yellow.. .75 
Grand Canyon, unusual plum-copper- 
gold blend : pa 75 
Harriet Thoreau, fine erchid- pink , 75 


$1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 


(Select two from this group) 
-$.60 Lady Boscawen, huge pure white. . 
60 Three Oaks, lovely pink-copper blend 
Mexico, glowing buff and red-brown 
Indiana Night, rich blackish purple 


(Select two from this group) 
Wabash, white and violet combination. 
Azure Skies, ruffled light blue. 
Louvois, rich velvety brown.... .60 
City of Lincoln, bright red and yellow... .60 

SPECIAL: Your choice, three from each group, a total of 12, for $7.50, prepaid. 
EXTRA SPECIAL: All 16, value $14.40, for $9.00, prepaid. 


$1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


FAMOUS FOUR $4.00 TOP TEN COLLECTION $7.00 


$2.00 The ten most popular varieties grown, as 
1.50 determined by American Iris Society poll. 
1.50 Ola Kala, rich golden yellow $1.00 
1.00 Blue Rhythm, smooth blue 1.00 
Lady Mohr, white and chartreuse 1.00 
Chivalry, fine medium blue. . 1.50 
Sable, deep blackish purple 75 
Great Lakes, husky medium biuve 75 
Blue Shimmer, white and blue plicata 1.00 
Elmohr, huge mulberry purple 1.00 
Helen McGregor, crisp light blue 2.00 
Snow Flurry, tall ruffled white 1.00 
An $11.00 value for $7.00 


Twilight Sky, lovely deep pink 

Casa Morena, popular coppery brown. 
Rocket, fine golden orange. 

Cloud Castle, majestic light blue 


A $6.00 value for $4.00 


FAVORITE FIVE $5.00 


New Snow, finest pure white... . . $2.00 
Garden Glory, velvety deep red. . 
Chamois, huge tan bronze 1.50 
Distance, silvery light blue 1.50 
Lady Mohr, exotic white-chartreuse blend 1.00 
CHANTILLY $1.50 ($1.00 if ordered 
with any collection on this page.) A $7.50 value for $5.00 


TIP TOP TRIO 


The three varieties illustrated on this page —Fire 
Dance, Chantilly and Pretty Pansy —(value $6.50) 
for $4.50. (Note: With early orders for these three, 
we will also include the variety Tip Top, a white, 
attractively fringed with penciled markings of purple.) 


PRETTY PANSY $2.00 ($1.50 if ordered 
with any collection on this page.) 


BOX 19-H 
BOULDER, COLORADO 


Long’s Gardens 
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